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LITRRATURE. 





TRANSLATION FROM BERANGER. 
GAULS AND FRANKS. 
(January, 1814.) 
Huzza! let’s close our ranks, 
And advance, ; 
Hope of France! 
Huzza! let's close our ranks ' 
Forward! forward! Gauls and Franks ' 


Forth, at Attila’s wild call, 
See the rude 
Barbarian brood 
Comes, a second time to fall 
On the glorious fields of Gaul ' 
Huzza! &c. 


From his marshes far away, 

The Cosaque 

At bivouac 
Trusts—for so the English say — 
In our palaces to stay. 

Huzza! &c. 


Shivering in the snowy lair, 
e Russian, fed 
On ugly bread. 
Tired of that and acorns there, 
Means on our white loaves to fare. 
Huzza! &c. 


Shall the sparkling wines we store, 
Soon to quaff 
To victory off, 

Touch the lip of Saxon boor ’ 

Drink again and sing once more— 
Huzza! &c. 


For the ugly Kalmuck knaves 
Our daughters are 
Too gentle far, 
And our wives too fine for slaves— 
Let their sons be French, my braves | 
Huzza! &c. 
Shall the monuments so dear— 
These the story 
Of our glory— 
Perish’? What! at Paris here, 
Shall the Prussians appear’ 
Huzza! &c. 


Noble Franks, brave Gauls, huzza ' 
Peace on earth 
And round your hearth 
Soon shall shed her blessed ray, 
And your gallant deeds repay 
Huzza! &c. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—1835. 


With solemn fall and sweet the noon-day chime, 
Through choir and cloister gray, repeats the hour 
Te the long dead—another hour of time ! 
‘Tis but in scenes like this, that voice hath power 
To wake the heart, as it flows thrilling past, 


Through aisles and dim arched cloisters, wave on wav., 


With long vibration lessening to the last, 
Like busy man’s vain fancies, which thus fast, 
With transient sweetness, into silence rave. 
Chasing each other down into the grave, 
For these lone echoes murmur as they go, 
The still sad music of that careless tide, 
On which the waves of human folly glide 
Thro’ life’s bright sun-glimpse, to the shades below ' 


This place hath witnessed strange extremes : the cheer 

Of triumph hath usurped the mourner’s breath - 
The courtly throng hath trod rejoicing here— 

The path yet beaten by the pomp of Death— 

To-day the coronation ;—vesterday 

That sterner pageant, which the self-sasne way 
Conducted last month’s monarch to the tomb; _ 
Hie equipage of state—the hearse and plume, 

His throne the ceffin, kingly robe the shroud ; 
Swript of his smile of influence, and discrowned— 
By the stern victor Death ; his realm the bound 

Of that dark vault, where the forgotten proud— 
Plantagenet or Tudor—darkly wait, 

In synod grim below—holding divided state 


Oft here the wise have pondered—vainly sage, 
To explore the past, or moralize decay, 

Brood o’er the tracks of time from age to age. 
And learn from bust, and tomb, and pillar grey. 
How fleets the glory of this world away. ‘ 

Without these walls, while silent moving Change 
Still seems the Present, and unmoved appears ; 

Here, in these old world walls, may fancy rauge 
Along the vista of six hundred years, 

And call up other days, that saw the light 
Amid these aisles. A shifting multitude— 

Saxon or Gaul, rude Franklin, Norman knight, 
Wearing their ages’ form, refined or rude, 
Waning unseen—insensibly renewed. 


These time-trod pavements have thrown back the rays 
Of Cressy’s sun. The morn of Azincour 
Hath poured through yon dim oriel on the gaze 
Of cowled and hooded forms, whose day is o'er 
O, glorious were the deeds, and men of yore, 
The hearts of proof—the arms of chivalry, 
Which tire the breast to muse on; though they be 
Sunk to the babble of a useless lore, 
Old rust and fretted scroll—and storied shield , 
Vaim playthings on which idle eyes may pore ; 
And in their semblance small inemorial read 
Of those they clad ; in castle, council, field, 
Ta England's hour of glory or of n sed, 
(Nd Battel sbbey's kuighte—the lords of Repeeanedt ' 








Old England! proud and spirit stirring name— | 
Linked with all noble thoughts and feelings high, 

Thy lion-spirit still hath turned the same 
Firm front to popular rage or tyranny ; 

While every land beneath the heaven’s broad eye 
Hath been opprest by many or by one, 

Her temple, Freedom still hath found in thee. 
If, as some deem, thy high career is run, 

And, like Troy’s tale, thy glorious day hath been ;* 
Here let the sons of thy degenerate age 

Revere the memory of the ocean queen, 
Nor doubt the records of thy history’s page 
Tho’ sunk the warrior’s arm—tho’ mute the counsel sage. 


When thy stern genius on her sea-beat crag _ 

Shall howl like Tarshish, to the western main 
The mournful burthen of her ocean flag, __ 

Sunk on those waters once her glorious reign : 

While winds that swelled her sail shall pour in vain 
Their desolation on the Atlantic wave, 

Still in these venerable walls they sleep— 
Old England’s sons, the unforgotten brave 

Who bore her conquering name on land and deep ’ 
Where’er broad ocean's furthest billows lave. 

Here Nelson rests in honour; here shall come 
Great Wellington, when flattery’s voice is dumb 

And factious Slander hath forgot to rave ; 

To glorify the land their valor might not save 


High spirits have been here in glorious Eld 
To every breast that beats to honor, dear ; 
Not by the visioned eye, as now, beheld, 
But in the noontide of their famed career. 
Gower, Sidney, Spencer, bave been looked on ere 
In honored life—Surrey, whose name to say 
Delights the lover’s and the poet's ear, 
And Chaucer old, the father of the lay. 
Here Avon’s bard hath stood in England's day 
Whose glories no fair age shall see restored, 
Till the muse dies, and time itself decay. 
Haply some glorious noontide here hath poured 
Its tinted glory, round blind Milton’s head. 
What mighty names, ales! are numbered with the dead ! 


But lo, from shaft to shaft, along the file 
Of shadowy columns, through the twilight gray. 
A glancing sunbeam breaks with sudden smile 
And tomb and bust are touched with life-like ray. 
O, doth the bright intrusion come, to say 
That morn shall dawn upon the lingering sleep 
Of mouldering vault beneath, and silent cell 
When the last trump shall sound upon the deep. 
And this old pile be gathered to the heap 
Of common dust; O, comes not it to tell 
With dusky brightness, through the sacred gloom 
Of that fair beam of life, whose radiance fell 
Through the pale realms of death, and, spight of doom, 
Reversed the fearful sentence of the tomb. J. U. U. 


* Fuit Ilion et ingens gloria Dardanidum. 


. 


THE POETRY OF EARLY RISING. 
[Concluded from a former number of the Alhnon.} 

But in speaking of the enormous value of single days, I have, perhaps, digress- 
ed too far while showing their great separate importance by their great growing 
results. Every one of the days of which I have been advocating the proper 
enjoyment has a morning—{though I am much afraid that this fact is clean for- 
gotten by one half the world)—not the morning of the fashionable triflers with 
seasons and with time—but the morning such as their Maker made it ‘* when the 
stars sang together for joy.” It is the morning that begins the day—not ends it 
—-that I am recommending to the attention of my readers. 

The poets—as they should be—have universally been the painters and pane- 
gyrists of morning. One slug-a-bed of a poet only has had the honesty to con- 
fess that 





“Up in the morning’s no for him, 
Up in the morning early :”’ 
the rest of the fraternity of metre-mongers, however much they loved the downy 
indulgence of lying in bed, feeling that little could be said in its praise, have had 
the grace to be silent; and have rather chosen to sing the praises of ‘‘ up in the 
morning early,”’ than those of “lying in bed late.” Evening—Collin’s inimita- 
ble Ode to that dusky beauty notwithstanding—has never had half the handsome 
things said of her, such as have called up a bashful virgin blush upon the already 
rosy face of her lovely younger sister, Morning. 

Morning has ever had a pre-eminerice in the love of all descriptive poets; and 
beautiful examples might be taken from them of the power there is in words of 
painting and placing an image or personification before our minds as distinctly as 
any visible thing can be presented to our eyes. Indeed we seem to be indebted 
to poetry, long previously to painting and sculpture, for those highly-beautiful per- 
sonages of the imagination. Morning, Evening, Noon, and Night,—the Hours, 
—and the Seasons, had “lived, and moved, and had ‘heir being” in verse, per- 
haps centuries ere they were seen standing before us in Parian marble, or on the 
canvasses or stuccoed walls of Greece and Rome. The inspired poets and pro- 
phets of the Jews,—the Hesiods and Homers of the Greeks,—the Virgils and 
Ovids of the Romans,—the minstrels of the North, and the sweet singers of the 
South, one and all,—the rude and the refined,—had beheld with the clear eyes 
of imagination those beautiful representatives of the day and the night, those 
vestal virgins who kept ever burning the altar-fires, and ministered in the temnples 
of the universal Pan; and had described their beauties and their attributes. And 
to come to the poets who have sung at our own doors—Cnaucer was never 
weary of describing them; Spenser was never happier than when warbling in 
their praise; old Gaven Douglas, rude and obsolete as he is, was as great a 
master in painting them in verse as Nicholas Pouisson or Guido was on canvass : 
Shakspeare who had an eye for everything beautiful in Nature, delighted to paint 
his favourite Morning, and has drawn her in colours which are as bright and un- 


fading as her own ** natural white and red :”’ Milton, who beheld her 








** With that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 


, , , | 
of such a Lghtless solitude as his) saw 


‘her rosy steps, in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sow the earth with orient pearls.’ | 
And he desenbes her as coming from the east “with sandals grey;” calls her | 
“the nice Morn; ' and “ the civil-suited Morn”— 
be appreciated as their del cacy deserves by modern mer 
of Milton,” but how differently! Drummond's picture 
paanting - 


“ 





ght doth adem 
ibe world, and, weeping jy, forth comes the Mom.* 


, speaking “ the language | which she is the founder—bye-laws in her code, giving us cert > 
of her warts no other | though it would be hard to bring forward the chapter, or the section, or point 


Herrick—who was “ too coarse for love” (he might be so, for so he thought him- 
self )—was in other great essentials of a true poet as delicate as he was exqui- 
sitely ingenious—he in painting one personal beauty of the morning has painted 
all her beauties : he describes her as 

** The lily-wristed Morn ;”’ 
a happy epithet, having loveliness and poetry united. 
her as 


And elsewhere he depicts 


‘“‘_______ the bedabbled Morn, 

Washing the golden ears of corn." ; 
Dryden, taking true old Chaucer’s werd for the fact, has pointed out the earliest, 
if not the best poet of morning—no other than our old vocal friend, 

‘The mounting lark, the messenger of day ;” 

the ancestor lark of that very bird which you may. if you will listen, bear warb- 
ling now at “heaven's gate.” ‘But when morning pleasures” (and morning 
poets, too, Mr. Hunt might have added) “ are to be spoken of, the lovers of poe- 
try who do not know Chaucer are like those who do not know what it is to be up in 
the morning.” Dryden, with all his learned skill in “ fiddle, sackbut, and psalte- 
ry,” and notwithstanding the labour he has bestowed in arranging the plain score 
of his master for several new voices, and adding his own modern accompaniments, 
is not, Iam afraid, half so much liked and listened to by the lovely lady of his 
matin song as was her earliest English lover and lyrist—homely, hearty, simple 
old Geofiry. 

But there are other beauties, besides Morning herself, to be seen—buxom and 
beautiful as she is, and “doing your heart good” as it does to behold her rosy face, 
and, while you talk with her, taste the fragrance of her revivifying breath. Morn- 
ing is indeed lovely, as with fawn-like leaps se springs downward from the hills 
to scour along the vale. But she has not all the stage of this beautiful summer 
theatre, the world, to herself. The scenery among which she “ plays her part ” 
is old, it is not to be denied; the decorations are not new, but they are annually 
regilt and tinted, and have almost their original beauty ; the orchestra is not en? 
larged, but there are all the old well-known favourite musicians, all ready-tuneds 
and impatient to commence the opening symphony of the concert advertised for 
the day. If you require “choice fruit’ for your refreshment, there it is on every’ 
side ; you do not want a “bill of the play,” for you know what the dramawis, and 
the names of the principal performers by heart, and their persons by sight. 
** Walk out, ladies and gentlemen, then—walk out ! The players—the rs are 
there!” The lady-manager indulges in occasional puffs, as all mundane mana- 
gers are accustomed to do ; but they are by no means nauseous—on the contrary 
they are agresable: she does not, after all, say half so much in praise of her 
performances as she would be warranted in saying. Come, will you walk out? 
I promise that you shall be highly entertained, or the fault be all yourown. A 
favourite opera is to be given this morning, on the old, old story—love ; not the 
“*lass-lorn” love of ‘the despised bachelor,” but happy, love-requited love. If 
you have any prejudice against foreign singers, let me assure you that these are 
nearly all natives; the few who are not have become, by long residence in this 
country, naturalized. See! the noble theatre is already brilliantly lighted through- 
out, from gallery to pit. Come, walk out ! 

I have not entreated in vain—I have found two or three who are willing to 
come out, and “ see what is to be seen.” ‘I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows,” that shall be our seat, where we can aee all, and be seen too, if we 
wish tobe. We take our places. My young friend, L——-y, who is not so tall 
as she means to be some day, begs that [ will request that tall somebody stand- 
ing up before her to “sit down in front,”’ as she is naturally anxious to see the 
‘‘ real water” at the back of the scene. I accordingly address mysclf to a mem- 
ber of the family of the Willows—not one of the reputable fishmongers of that 
name, though she also presides over a pool of fish at her feet: she, kind, com- 
pliant creature, is ready to oblige my fair young friend, but at the same time whis- 
pers that there is plenty of room ia the seats before her, and bending a little on 
one side, nods her head to point out the spot where there is “ample room and 
verge enough.”’ I give my young fiiend a hand to help her in stepping over, and 
the Willow obligingly lends her another, looking very much like a bunch of leaves 
and a branch, and points out to her another bank, more beautiful still, and appa- 
rently covered with richly-shining green velvet—no, upon looking again, it is not 
velvet, but moss—Nature’s velvet, which, no doubt, suggested the velvet of Com- 
merce. I——y can now see, and is only too much gratified :, had she as many 
eyes as she has thuughts of ‘‘ wonder and astonishment,” they would all be em- 
ployed. But I have two other fair friends with me, C and M——; they 
are not yet comfortable : not that they are particular young persons, or lovers of 
the complaining. Well, an old gentleman who will play the part of gallant by 
taking three lively young ladies to such a theatre must look to have something 
more to do than take places for them and hand them to their seats. M—— 
complains that there is something scratching and stirring in the earth at her feet. 
I inquire inte that immediately, and discover that it is only that little master Mole 
making his way into the theatre by an underground passage of his own, not affect- 
ing to come in by the usual pit entrance—the emperors of old Kome entered the 
arena in like fashion : I pledge my word that Master Mole is an extremely barmless 
little fellow, and only shy, not sly ; and M is satisfied, and resumes her seat and 
her composure. And now C , good-humouredly, with her frank, open face, in- 
forms me, and laughs the while, that somebody in the gallery has been pelting her neat 
new bonnet with nutshells for this last half hour. Indignant, I look up, and 
there is the offender right overhead, carelessly swinging to and fro, upon the nut- 
heavy branch of ahazel-tree! It is that lively Squire Squirrel over his dessert, 
and cracking and crunching away as fast as he can, that he may get rid of hie 
“eating cares,” and have nothing to do but enjoy the play when it begins. C 
lifts up her laughing eyes to where the merry little fellow sits ‘ shelling his nuts 
at liberty,” allows him the liberty he takes, and, enjoying his gaiety, lets him pelt 
away. ‘Js it you that is humming so sweetly, L——1?” for L has a sweet 
voice of herown. No, it is a bee who is killing time till the play begins by flut- 
tering about among the fair, much after the manner of other pit beaux : the ar he 
is humming is not new—it is indeed an old Greek national melody, very fashion- 
able once upon Hymettus, and is not unfashionable here, for it is extremely 
pleasing if heard in the open air among summer-bowers. My young friends, 
knowing what a sweet-dispositioned fellow he is when not put out of temper, 
listen attentively to his cheerful singing, and though they cannot make out the 
words, they like the melody, and say they do, and give a good reason, which is 
more than your common herd of critics can. But see! the curtain is msiog slow- 
ly and solemnly ; and after a short symphony, sparkling as sunshine, or dew-drope 
shaken down from the leaves by a passing gush of air, the opening chorus com- 
mences con spirito, and the drama for the day begins. Silence there! Silence 
there! 

















; + : + * bal 


Early rising in the eountry is, as I have attempted to shor ', healthy and fraugbé 
with delight ; and it must not be forgotten that Nature intended we should be 
down early and rise early as well as the rest of the animal world. Animals recipe 
at the close of day to rest, and rise at its re-opening ; they did so at first, and they 
do so now—when we willet them. Unfortunately for us we had a genius for 
invention, which they, happy creatures, ba! not; and among other things which 
we contrived to make to discomfort ourselves, invented that poor but not inef- 
fectual substitute for the sun—acandle; and #0 managed to sit up when we 
should be a-bed, with the ox in his pasture, the sheep in its fold, the bird m ite 
tree, and the bee in its hive. We heve perverted the institutions of Nature, and 


epithets perbaps which will not | have found exemptions for ourselves in the rules and regulations of the society of 


in privel 


the pare where itis written that we may break her general laws with impunity. 
Early rising ever in town is, no doubt, condu:ive to beakh. and has ita delights 
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as that of Covent Garden, you may find a fresh pleasure and fresh health even 
there in early getting up in summer time to * stand idly in the market-place,” and 
«‘ watch the lilies how they grow,” and all their fair sisters of the floral family— 
admire the forms, beautiful colours, and gradations of tint of fruits, and the struc- 
ture and variations of green in the humbler vegetables ; enjoy their freshness, 
smelling of the country they have so lately quitted, the dew of morning still 
sparkling on their leaves, and all throwing out their own peculiar vernal scents— 
the breath of their lives. Even in such a scene you may, for a moment, forget 
that you are surrounded by men who think of nothing but their traffic, and while 
you * lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven,” keep ¢herrs—thoughts and eyes 
—rigidly bent on earth. 

But early rising in town is no substitute for early rising in the country, though 
itis good when it is the best you can get. ‘There are but few sights worth seeing 
in London during the first hours of day : a glance at this mighty city lying asleep 
under the clear skies of morning, without a cloud or a smoky stain from the fur- 
naces which darken the city-day, is thought-inspiring ; insensible as stone must 
the heart of that man be who can look on it and feel unmoved. You may some- 
times, from the western bridges, see the river and its shores under such a brilliant 
morning-suushine, or clear, cool grey, as will strikiagly remind you of the beauti- 
ful skies of Claude and Canaletti—the best parts of their pictures—indeed, their 
pictures would be poor things without them Oh that Mr. Callcott would rise some 
summer morning at day-break, and, pianting himself on Waterloo or Westminster 
bridge, see if there are not a series of pictures thereabouts ready designed to his 
hand, and only requiring transferring to canvass. 

London has its scenery—its painting and its poetry—for what may be termed, 
without disparagement, a London mind,—that is. a mind so constituted by educa- 
tion and long habit—(an education too)—as to feel a strong interest in everything 
jocal, and belonging toa small spot, or to the city. To such a mind, the laying 
out of a new square, or striking a new road through a populous quarter—building 
a bridge or a palace—widening and improving an east end or a west end of the 
town, have as much interest, and work upon and amuse the imagination perhaps 
as much, as observing the vegetable growth and grandeur of an old forest or a 
wild wood would interest a mind taking a greater delight in the green works, the 
natural abbeys, and verdant temples, piled thick with the lofty columns and ver- 
dant capitals of Nature. It is indeed amusing to watch the daily lookers-on about 
any remarkable work in progress in the city. Every day, at the same hour, you 
will find a set of amateur surveyors of the works punctually at their posts on the 
opposite side of the way, observing how matters go on, and feeling a growing in- 
terest in the growth of some old cumpany’s new hall—a pile of new buildings for 
commercial purposes—or a new street. ‘These square-toed old fellows are the 
early risers of the neighbourhood, and have an hour to spare before breakfast in 
picking up an appetite for it, and nothing seems to whet it so much as this morn- 
Ing visit to the works in progress. When that fails, aud the work is done, the 
parish pump is pretty sure to want painting, or the churchyard rails ; or a tomb is 
zising in the yard to the memory of a late great man in the Ward; or the vane of 
the church is undergoing a regilding, or is being made to answer to the wind 
when spoken to, which your city vanes do not always do; or a new spout of 
modern zinc, not lead, is being set up against the north end of the church; or 
the two stone cherubs at the east end are having their dear little snub noses re- 
paired—one of them having been broken by the profane peltings of the Ward 
boys, and the other by the curious fingers of eld Time, who could not leave it alone 
till he snapped it short off. These repairs the early risers superintend till the work 
is done; and if not concluded to their satisfaction, any ‘falling short” upon 
the part of the “high contracting powers” is very properly mooted over the 
evening pipe, and ‘‘ warm with,”’ and “‘cold without,” at a neighbouring tavern, 
where the parish patriots club and congregate; and the churchwardens are then 
unsparingly hauled over the coals. To such early risers and locality-lovers as 
these the Morning has no poetry perhaps; and yet they enjoy the freshening 
coolness of the new day, and protest that “A finer morning never shone out of 
the heavens !”—aud perhaps they halt a minute under a cage hung out at a garret 
window, to listen to some poor bird “singing of summer.” Visions perhaps of 
the country visit them; for a moment they see the fields they have not beheld 
for years, lying spread out before them in all the glory of green and gold—would 
not regret it much if they were wandering among them now; but, recollecting 
some matter of business, they turn a deaf ear to the lark, and to the admonitions 
shey hear within themselves, and, some Mammon-loving chum coming up at the 
moment, return to the Price-current and the Four per cents. 

Love the town, ye who are town-minded: love the country, “the comely 
country,” as Herrick finely calls it, ye who are sylvan-minded, and love “ the 
rural joy,’’ and the *‘ pastoral melancholy ’’—for there is a melancholy in its beauty 
and its sweetness. Oh, let the violet-eyed Morning see me her earliest worship- 














per! Let the lark warble his gushing gratitude in my ear, and draw my eyes from 
the ground, and, with them, my soul and its thoughts upwards! Let the bee wind 
around me by the woodside ; aud the robin see me stand to look at him—‘ the 
bird which man loves best,”—and feel unafraid of me! Let the nightingale— 
singing in the mornings and evenings of June—know that a lover of his passionate 
song is listening, “all ear,”’ to him ; and let the blackbird whistle inthe hawthorn 
at my side, and pause when I approach him, but, confiding in my gentleness, re- 
sume his careless joy! Let the April rain fly over me, and fall upon me like the 
dew on the head of Hermon; and the struggling sunbeams strike through the 
clouds, and pour their sudden flood of sunshine into my eyes, andthrough them, 
light up and warm the darkness and the coldness of my heart! Let me watch 
the smoothing wind whitening over the field as it wings along: and let my eyes 
glitter as they behold the diamond sparkle of the moonlit waters. Let the dusty- 
smelling shower come cooling along the sultry-spreading common; and let the 
delicious breaths of a thousand wild flowers fall freshly and fragrantly upon the 
pleasant air. Jet the daisies—the children’s and child-like Chaucer's daisies— 
the humble brethren-flowers of the ennobled daisy of Burns—let them glitter in 
my path like golden-faced stas® with silvery rays; and let the kingcups lift up 
their golden bowls, when the sun has not yet drained them of their dewy wine! 
Let the serpent-rolling river play et my feet, lick them with eool tongue, and 
harmlessly recoiling, glide silently away! Let me stand awed but fearless when 
the thunder-storm, that elemental war, rages around me; and when cloud strikes 
at cloud, and the strong concussion shakes the heavens and the earth, and the 
lightning glances momently about me, but hurts me not, nor makes me feel afraid, 
let my silence praise him who speaks in the thunder, and looks upon his world in 
the lightning! Let the darkness slowly shadow me with its wings, when lone- 
wandering in the silence and serenity of the evening, while yet the parting glory 
of the day is shining in my mind—not dark, though all is darkening around me ; 
and let the bat wheel suddenly about me inthe woodland paths and startle me 
not; and the wood-owl hoot and thrill me with no superstitious terrors! Let 
that preacher of peace to the heart, Nature, in her seeming rest. and slumber-like 
tranquillity, speak to me, and find me an attentive listener; and let the many 
voices not audible in the noisy hours of day speak through tha silence of even- 
ing, and make their way into my soul. When the flagging clouds are weary of 
their way, and rest like tired eagles on the hills, let my spirit rise, renewed with 
rest, and soar beyond them, up to heaven ; and return laden with joy, and happy 





in its lowly home on earth! Let the solemn shadows of night overshadow me, 
and spread no melancholy gloom and darkness on my mind, still meditating on the 
thankful lark’s sweet evening-song, so lately heard; and let me hear him still as | 
plainly as if singing, though he is silent, and sleeping on the dewy ground. Let | 
the silence of the tields—as beautiful as music—speak audibly to my heart, and | 
ind it listening, and ‘ull of understanding ; or, if any sound louder than the blind | 
beetle’s hum, * the gnat’s small minstrelsy,”’ or the quiet dropping of the dew 

from leaf to leaf, breaks the deep stillness—the “ syncope and solemn pause ’’— 

let it be the warvling voice of Poesy, “singing a quiet tune.” Let my failing | 
qyes look clearly upou the beauty of the stars—*the poetry of heaven ’—and | 
visibly and reverently see the holy and the mighty Hand which hung them in | 


the air in the first night and star-diminished darkness of the day of the | 


creation of things, and now upholds and guides them truly and steadily in their 
wnerring course. [et my spiritual eyes pierce through “ the blanket of the dark,” 
and behold the unwasted and the undying glories of the worlds beyond “this 
visible diurnal sphere.” And, finally, let my last thoughts before I sleep be full 
of thankfulness and silent praise ; and “tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” alight upon my weary brain as silently as snow falls down on snow, and 
“lap me in unconsciousness." So let me live—so let me die; and J shall not 
have lived in vain ! 





CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH 
RESTLESS. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 

If we tur back to the last century, in what position shall we find authors 7— 
looking up to patrons among the aristocracy, and dedicating their works to them 
ini panegyrics fulsome from their obsequiousness and flattery. At that period, the 
aristocracy and the people were much wider apart than they are at present. } 

G.adually the people have advanced, and, as they have advanced, so have the | 
authors thrown off the trammels of servitude, and have attacked the vices aud 
follies as well as the privileges of those to whom they once bowed the kne« 

The advancement of the people and the lowering of the aristocracy have both 
been effected throuzh the medium of the press. The position of authors has 
been much altered; formerly we beheld such men as Dryden, Otway, and many 
Others (giants In their days), humbling themselves for bread. Now we have se! 





dom a dedication, and of those few we have the flattery is delicate. ‘I'he authors 
Jook to the public as their patrons, and the aristocracy are considered but as a part 
and portion of it [hese remarks equally t good with respect to the Govern 
snent. Authors are vot to be so easily purchased as formerly; they prefer 
writing in conformity with puble Opinion to writing for Government, because they 
are bet er ri rated. Now, if it will be secalied to mind that im tie rapid 





suaich oi the people, im Uhetrarsertion of theu night to @ grecter share iu the go- 
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vernment of the country, in the pointing out and correcting of abuses, and in the 
breaking down of all the defences which have gradually yielded in so many years, 
it is the authors and the press who have led the van, and that in these continual 
inroads the aristocracy have been the party attacked,—it is no wonder that there 
has arisen, unwittingly perhaps on their parts, a feeling against the press and against 
authors in general. 

The press has been, and will probably for a long while continue to be, the 
enemy of the aristocracy, and it is hardly reasonable to expect that it should ad- 
mit the enemy within its camp. For, be it observed, whether a man write a poli- 
tical pamphlet or a novel, he has still the same opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents, of flattering the public by espousing their opinions, and as a writer of 
fiction, perhaps, his opinions carry greater weight than asa pampbleteer. In the 
first instance, you are prepared to expect a political partisan ; in the latter, you 
read for amusement, and unconsciously receive the bias. For one who reads a 
political pamphlet (by-the-by, they are generally only read by those who are of the 
same way of thinking as the author) there are huudreds who read through a work 
of fiction, so that the opinions of the latter are much more widely disseminated. 
Now, as most works are written for profit as well as reputation, they are naturally 
so worded as to insure the good will of the majority, otherwise they would not 
have so extensive a sale. The majority being decidedly liberal, every work that 
now appears more or less attacks the higher orders. When, therefore, a gentle- 
man who has been well received in the best society ventures upon writing a work, 
it is quite sufficient to state that he is an author (without his book being read) to 
occasion him to “lose caste’ toa certain degree. Authors have been the enemies 
of the higher classes. You have become an author—consequently you have 
ranked yourself with our enemies. Henry Bulwer, therefore, is right where he 
asserts that ‘to be known as an author is to your prejudice among the higher 
classes.” 

Having made these observations to point out that the aristocracy and the press 
are at variance, let us now examine inio the merits of authors, as mixing in so- 
ciety. And here I think it will be proved that it is more their misfortune than 
their fault that there should be a prejudice against them. They are overrated be- 
fore they are seen, and underrated afterwards. 

You read the works of an author, you are pleased with them, and you wish to 
become acquainted with the man. You anticipate great pleasure,—you expect 
from his lips, in :mpromplu, the same racy remarks, the same chain of reasoning, 
the same life and vigour which have cost him so many hours of labour and reflec- 
tion, or which have been elicited in his happiest moods, and this from a person 
who comes, perhaps, almost a total stranger into a large company. Is this fair or 
justto him? Did you find any of your other friends, at first meeting, play the 
fiddle to a whole company of strangers’ Are not authors as reserved and shy as 
other people—even more so! And yet you ask them, as if they were mounte- 
banks or jugglers with a certain set of tricks, to amuse the company. The very 
circumstance of being aware that this is expected of him makes the man silent, 
and his very anxiety to come up to your expectations takes away from his power. 

The consequence is, that you are disappointed, and so are the company, to 
whom you have announced that ** Mr. So-and-so”’ is to meet them. Had you be- 
come intimate with this person you would have perhaps found the difference, and 
that he whom you pronounced as so great a failure, would have turned out equally 
amusing. At the same time there is some truth in the remarks of the ‘“ Desen- 
nuyée ” that ‘some authors will not let out their new ideas, because they require 
them for their books.” But, as Bulwer observes, they must be but second-raters, 
as the majority of authors are. 

In most cases they are punsters ; but punning is not a standard of authorship ; 
or, perhaps, there may be other second-rate authors present, and if so, they know 
that they are in the company of literary pickpockets. 

To prove that this remark of the ‘* Deésennuyée” can only apply to second-rate 
authors, let us examine into the conversational powers of those who are first- 
rate. And here I can only speak of those whom I have known,—there may be 
many others. Where would you find such conversationists as Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, Sir John Malcolm, and many others, who are now gone? And among 
those in existence, | have but to mention Croker, *, Professor Wilson, 
Bulwer, Lockhart, the Smiths, and, in the other sex, Mesdames Somerville, Austin, 
and Jameson. 

Now these are all first-rate authors in their various styles ; and I can challenge 
any one to bring forward an equal number out of the whole mass, who are so 
powerful or delightful in society. And there is still more to be said in favour of 
authors. I know many whose conversation is superior to their writings ; I will not 
name them, as they, perhaps, would not consider this to be a compliment : but it 
fully tends to disprove the remarks of the Désennuyée, as to authors of talent re- 
serving their thoughts for their books, for, on the contrary, when in company, they 
generally take the lead. Still, there is a difference arising from the variety of 
temperament: some, accustomed to mix constantly in society, will be indifferent 
whether they are acquainted with the parties present or not; others, more re- 
tiring, require to feel at their ease, and it is only in small coteries, and among 
friends, that their real value can be appreciated. * is a proof of the 
former, the late Charles Lamb was of the latter. Some shine most when they 
have no competitors ; others are only to be brought out when other men of talent 
are in company, and, like the flint and steel, their sparks are only to be produced 
by collision. 

If Imight be permitted to offer an opinion to the authors themselves, it would 
be, not to mix in general company, but confine themselves to their own friends. 
They would stand much higher in reputation if they adhered to this plan; above 
all, let them avoid what the author of the ‘ Désennuyée” terms those ‘ Skinne- 
rian lion feeds’’ given by those who have no talent to appreciate, and who, to fill 
their menagerie, will mix you up with foreign swindlers and home-bred ruffians. 
This is most humiliating, and has certainly injured the fraternity. 

I have but one more remark to make.—Authors in England have little to ex- 
pect from the Government and the aristocracy. Pensions have been given, but 
they have been given for the support of political opinions, not as a reward of 
talent.t That the aristocracy, with but a few exceptions, have not fostered 
talent, is most true; and they are new suflering from their want of judgment. 
They have shut their doors to authors, and the authors have been gradually under- 
mining their power. ‘To what extent this may be carried, it is impossible to say ; 
but one thing is certain, that the press is more powerful than either king or lords, 


























and that, if the conflict continue, the latter must yield to the influence of the for- | 


mer, who will have ample retaliation for the neglect to which they have been sub- 
jected. 

Farewell to Brussels, with which town I must acknowledge that I am heartily 
disgusted. Of the English society in it, all I shall say is, that the less that is 
said of it the better. Boulogne is infinitely preferable. Since the revolution, 
the society of Brussels has been destroyed. When the pot boils, the scum gets 
uppermost, they say; and this appears to be proved by the Belgian revoluticn, 
not only directly as regards its inhabitants, but collaterally, as respects its foreign 
residents. Notwithstanding which, Brussels is a very handsome city; and the 
aristocracy of the Belgians are very pleasant, hospitable people, if you once ob- 
tain entrance into thei circle, which is now extre nely difficult. 

There is no town on the continent where our countrymen are deservedly so lit- 
tle trusted, and so much despised. 
** Brussels, capital of Belgium, famous for outlaws and bad bills.” 

As for the Belgian nation ex masse, 1 must be indebted to the Americans for 
the only epithet which will truly designate their character 
Yankee sense of the word, * no-nation rascals.” 


Il. 


It certainly was a great mistake, on the part of Government, putting a duty 


They are, in the true 


upon paper; the duty should have been on printing ; and,if it were so arranged, | 


would prove a very salutary check ; it would drive all the rubbish out of the mar- 
ket. If printers were licensed, and answerable for the duties; if stamps were 
abolished (which ought to be the case with regard to newspapers), let us sce how 
such a regulation would work 

The circulation of newspapers and periodicals of all kinds depends upon their 
merits. Now, if the duty were put upon all alike, it is evident that those which 
had a smali circulation could not be carried on: and, as a small circulation im- 
plies little or no merit, we should get rid of all the rubbish atonce. The duty on 


every paper printed should be so much per day, without any reference to the nuin- | 


ber sold. 

The mania of appearing in print is now so great, that people will give their 
works for nothing; nay, as | have known myself, in some cases they have ac- 
tually advanced money to induce a publisher to print them. At first sight, it 


would appear unfair that the large newspapers should be so favoured; but the | 


large newspapers ought to be favoured, and receive every protection. If any one 
were to be behind the scenes, as ] have been now for some years, and be aware 
of the outlay of capital both at home and abroad, by the proprietors of such news- 
papers as the * Times," *‘ Morning Chronicle,” ** Herald,” and “ Posty and some 
of the evening papers, they would then know that the smaller newspapers are 
pirates, supplying the public gratis with information which has cost the proprie- 
tors of the large papers severa) thousand pounds per annum. ‘The country is 


much benefited by the exertions. f these proprietors to obtain correct and early 


intelligence : they have their correspondents at the different metropolises, at three 
or four hundred per annum cach, solely to supply the necessary information. The 
smaller and weekly newspapers bave no such expenses ; they avai! themselves of 
the exeruions and outlay of others 

Nothing but the azsistance of steam could, indeed, enable the great da ly 

* Modesty induces the Editor to omil the name of one of these REWAKKABLY SOREFA 
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newspapers to accomplish their present task. When the reader calls to mind 
that the debates in the House are sometimes kept up till two or three o'clock in 
the morning ; that the reporters, relieved every twenty minutes, have to carry al! 
their communications to the office ; that all this matter has to be arranged, put 
in type, and then worked off, and that, notwithstanding this, the double sheet of 
matter is on thousands and thousands of tables by nine o'clock, it is really won- 
derful how it can be accomplished. Saturday night appears to be the only nigh: 
on which those connected with these immense undertakings can be said to have 
any repose from year’s end to year's end. What a life of toil! what an unna- 
tural life must theirs be, who thus cater during the hours of darkness for the in- 
formation and amusement of those who have slept through the night, and rise to 
be instructed by the labour of their vigils! It can be effected in no other coun- 
try in the world. It is another link in the great chain of miracles, which proves 
the greatness of England, and every support should be given to the large news- 
papers. 

The editors of these papers must have a most onerous task. It is not the 
writing of the leading article itself, but the obligation to write that article every 
day, whether inclined or not, in sickness or in health, in affliction, distress of 
mind, winter and summer, year after year, tied down to one task, remaining in 
one spot. It is something like the walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
I have a fellow- feeling for them, for] know hew a monthly periodical will wear 
down one’s existence. In itself it appears nothing—the labour is net manifest ; 
nor is it the labour—it is the continual attention which it requires. Your life be- 
comes as it were the magazine. One month is no sooner corrected and printed, 
than on comes the other. It is the stone of Sisyphus—an endless repetition of 
toil—a constant weight upon the mind—a continual wearing upon the intellect 
and spirits, demanding all the exertion of your faculties, at the same time that 
you are compelled to do the severest drudgery. ‘To write for a magazine is very 
well, but to edit one is to condemn yourself to slavery. ‘Thanks be to Heaven, 
I have passed my own Emancipation Bill. 

Magazine-writing, as it is generally termed, is the most difficult of all writing, 
and but few succeed in it; the reason of which is obvious—it must always be 
what is termed up to the mark. ’ 

Any one who publishes a work in one, two, or three velumes, may be permitted 
to introduce a dull chapter or two; no one remarks it; indeed, these dull chap- 
ters allow the mind of the reader to relax for the time, and, strange to say, are 
sometimes favourable to the author. But in magazine-writing these cannot be 
permitted ; the reader requires excitement ; and whether the article be political 
or fictitious, there requires a condensation of matter, a pithiness of expression (to 
enable you to tell your story in so small a space), which is very difficult to obtain 
Even in continuations the same rule must be adhered to, for being read month 
after month, each separate portion must be considered as a whole and independ- 
Tent of the other; it must not therefore flag for one minute. A proof of this 
was given in that very remarkable production in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” styled 
“Tom Cringle’s Log.” Every separate portion was devoured by the public— 
they waited impatiently for the first of the month that they might read the con- 
tinuation, and every one was delighted, even to its close, because the excitemeni 
was so powerful. Some time afterwards the work was published in two volumes, 
and then, what was the consequence '—people complained that it was overcharged 
—that it was too full of excitement—gave no repose. This was true; when 
collected together it had that fault—a very good one, by the by, as well as a very 
uncommon one ; but they did not perceive that until it was all published together 
During the time that it came out in fragments they were delighted. Although, 
in this instance, the writing was overcharged, still it proved, from the popularity 1: 
obtained when it appeared in the magazine, what force and condensation of maat- 
ter is required in writing for periodicals. 


le 
LONDON AND ROME. 


Frem Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Let any man, between the hours of four and six o'clock, stand 
for twenty minutes in Regent Street, or sit down half an hour in Hyde Park, and 
he will see more wealth roll past him upon wheels than Rome had to boast of at 
the time of her greatest riches. We have heard a calculation, which we believe 
to be a very moderate one, that for every private carriage you see in London you 
may give the owner of it credit for five thousand a-year. Not that it takes a for- 
tune of that amount to entitle a man to his carriage ; but, if we consider that no 
man would venture on it with less than fifteen hundred—very few with so little, 
and those only professional men, such as surgeons and physicians—and recollect, 
at the same tune, the hundreds who have their eight and ten thousands, many 
their twenty and thirty, and some their hundred and even their two hundred thow- 
sands a-year, we may fairly assume the average as it has been stated. Now, in 
one hour, we have counted on Regent Street seven hundred and forty carriages ; 
—last Sunday (Heaven and Sir Andrew pardon us for the employment!) we 
counted standing in line at the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park eight 
hundred and sixty-four! On that day, we will venture to say, were perambula- 
ting the walks, giving nuts to the elepant, and handfuls of gingerbread to the 
bears—the aggregate representation of an annual expenditure of four million two 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. But this is nothing. At the same hour 
that you have counted the equipages in Regent Street, you discover from a friend 
who compares notes with you, that he could scarcely leave the Park from the 
string of carriages enclosing it three rows deep. Another at the same moment 
has had his cab damaged in threading his way through the crowd of vehicles io 
Piccadilly. And each of the lines of strects leading up to the Regent's Park, 
from Harley Street to Baker Street, are equally swarming. There were certainly 
individuals at Rome as rich as our own Dukes of Sutherland or Buccleuch ; bui 
we deny in tofo that any thing like this degree of wealth was equally diffusec. 
And a step or two below this, the observer is still more struck with the endless- 
ness of the riches of London. Any one of moderate fortune, say from sever: 

hundred up to a thousand a-year, who has had occasion to look out for a house, 
| has an idea forcibly impressed on him, that he is beyond all question the poorest 
| man within ten miles of St. Paul's. He passes through mile after mile of capita! 
| houses, all above his mark, and, almost in despair, he turns in another direction. 
| But the line stretches quite as far to the east as it did to the west. He tries the 
| suburbs. Thousands upon thousands of comfortable quarters meet his eye ;— 
| long stretches of streets leading from Oxford Street all the way to Kensingtoi 


% * * 





| Green, Dulwich, Brixton—a!l occupied—all in the tidiest order—where no persor 
could possibly live under a very considerable incoine. He turns, as a final effor: 

to the north ; he walks through the same uninterrupted row of middle-rank res:- 
dences up to Highgate and Hornsey—to the west he arrives at Kensington 

Brompton, and Chelsea—and at last, like a sensible man, finding that he is not 
rich enough to be one of the Cockneys he formerly despised, he deposits himsel 
and his portmantua on the top of the Norwich coach, and betakes himself to his 

native shade in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds. Where does all this 
| money come from !—for it is impossible for all of it to be done upon tick. Ane 
| this brings us to the same point to which a view of the gluttony of Vitellius binge 

the erudite Brotier with regard to the riches of old Rome The learned anna 

tator takes his estimate from the fortunes of two or three individuals, and the 
| yuestion of individual wealth we are willing to concede. He says he will take 
his example, not from Crassus, the richest man of his day with the exception o 
Sylla, but from one Cains Licinius Claudius Tsidoruas—a man “ satis ignobilis ” 
—whose will was proved eighteen hundred and forty-five years ago, in the Prero- 
gative Court of Rome, and his property was sworn to in the usual form. In spite 
of great losses in the civil war, he left four thousand one hundred and sixteer 
slaves ; three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen; of other cattle fifty-seven. 
thousand head; and in hard cash four hundred and sixty-one thousand nine hun- 
| dred and twenty pounds, twelve shillings and sixpence. Now, taking the slaves 
at the low rate of thirty pounds a-piece, the oxen at eighteen pounds a-yoke, and 
the cattle of all sorts and kinds at three shillings a-head, we may set down the 
said ignobilis gentleman as cutting up to his expectant heirs to the tone of seven 
hundred and thirty-five thousand seven hundred and eighty pounds,— which, after 
all, is not nearly so inuch as has been left by many gentlemen who have been the 
artificers of their own fortunes within the last few years in this very town. It is 
generally believed that Sir Robert Peel bad a list furnished to him of fifteen hun- 
dred of his supporters whose united fortunes would pay off the national debt ; an 
this, taking the debt at seven hundred and fifty millions, gives a neat little proper- 
| perty to each of them of five hundred thousand pounds. (Two millions o% 
| dollars.) 

We shall have to come back to the subject of the wealth of the two cities, in 

' comparing the Bank of England with the rarium ; but in the meantime let us 
see whether Rome, or any other city about whose vastness so much is boasted by 
the poets, had as many inhabitants as this good city of London. 

In this comparison we have nothing to dv with the number of Roman citizens 
—the citizenship being an honorary distinction bestowed on the inhabitants of dis- 
tant regions who had never been within a thousand miles of the Seven Hills 
How prodigiously this honour or privilege was spread in the latter times of the 
empire, till at last, like knighthood under James ]., it was almost a distinction tc 
be without it, may be seen by looking into the census at intervals of fifty or # 
hundred yeare. The first census on record is that held by Servius Tullius in the 
year of the City one hundred and eighty. The number of citizens at that time 
' In the first census efter the expulsion of the kings, hel: 
in the yeertwo hundred and forty-five, there were a hundred and thirty Uf ousane 
Butin the fifty-seventh lustrom, the last that was held in the republic, in the yeer 
of the Citys x honered and « ighty-three, the number of citizens— which, in a 
ahitentsof Rome, must bave included a number of the principa 

eC; ayes among their allics - amounted to four hundred and fifiy thousand I 
the civil wars and the empire the ertizenship was so promiscuonsls bestow co! that 
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as Caracalla had extended the citizenship to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire. 

And first, as to the size of the two cities. Great battles have been fought 
about the walls of Rome, not only by stalwart knights, but by angry scholars and 
antiquarians. From the days of Romulus and Remus they seem destined to be a 
cause of quarrel. Even the exact meaning of the word “ Pomer:um,” or portion 
of consecrated ground next the city walls, seems hardly agreed on. But that 
there was a certain space of ground kept sacred from the plough. and the ap- 
proach of buildings, between the inhabited part of the town and the outer wall, 
is not doubted ; and Livy informs us, that as the city walls were eatended, these 
consecrated limits were to be advanced along with thein. 

The first Pomerium consecrated by Romulus ran entirely round the foot of the 
Palatine-hill. The sizc, therefore, of the Palatine gives us the diuneusions of the 
infant city. It is nearly square, its sides to the north and south measuring thir- 
teen hundred Roman feet; and tothe east, fourteen hundred and fifty; to the 
west, fourteen hundred. Tantula urbs, tanti futuri impere parens! But when 
Servius Tullius, with admirable fore-knowledge of the future greatness of Rome, 
included the Quirinal and Viminal hills, and afterwards the -7squilie. on which 
he built his house, and surrounded the city with a ditch and rampart, tle Pome- 
rium thus fixed was viewed with such religious veneration, that, according to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who wrote in the time of Augustus, the circuit of 
the city had not been increased up to that day. And here begins the baule of 
the learned, who dispute the ground foot to foot, and yield only by inches. The 
right of advancing the Pomeriuin belonged to those who had aggrandized the Ro- 
man people by conquering territory from the enemy. This right was exercised, 
or claimed rather, by Sylla—was carried into effect by Julius Ceasar, and by 
Augustus himself, in the year 746. But how could the Pomerium be advanced 
if the circuit of the city had not been enlarged? It is impossible, says one, to 
refuse the evidence of Dionysius; it is impossible, says another, that the size of 
the city can have remained the same when the Pomerium was so frequently ad- 
vanced. The explanation suggested by the ingenious Gruterus is, perhaps, the 
true one—either that these conquerors assumed the merit of having extended 
the Pomerium from having renewed the consecration of it, or from having 
consecrated certain portions of the city surrounded by walls, which had not 
o iginilly been set apart by the augurs; andi that there were within the 
city certain districts which had been excluded from the Pomerium, is ma- 
nifest from the well-known fact of the Aventine Mount being expressly excepted 
from it, ‘* quasi avibus obsccenis ominosum."’ Claudius, however, was too much 
elated by his victories in Britain to attend to these religious omens, and included 
itin the Pomerium But, after all, the walls, ditches, ramparts, Pomerium, and 
other limits by which the “ urbs”’ is defined, have no more to do with an enquiry 
into the size of inhabited Rome, than the circuit of London wall, or the jurisdic- 
tion of the city authorities, have to do with the magnitude of London. The 
*‘ city” properly so called, is not very extensive; and even in Rome, after the 
walls had been pushed forward to their full extent, including the hills which were 
not all built upon, the circuit, according to Pliny, was little more than thirteen 
tiles. But even from these thirteen miles great deductions must be made, for 
we must make allowance for all the indentations and windings of the walls, and 
all the projections of the towers—for the measurement was taken by closely step- 
ping round; and, accordingly, some scholars who have studied the subject have 
reduced the actual circuit to eight miles and two hundred paces. Now, this is 
not a large circumference, and scarcely equal, we should think, to the liberties of 
London. But, however, as it is the nuinber of inhabitants contained in the two 
capitals, and not the mere space included in their respective walls, that we are 
now comparing, we shall not trouble our heads whether the “ urbs”’ or the “‘ city” 
filled the greatest area. When we listen to the rounded periods of Pliny, as he 
boasts ‘* that the advancing limits have added cities to the city,”’ and that “ if, in 
addition to this, one considers the altitude of the houses, some sort of notion may 
be formed of the magnitude of Rome, and every one will confess that no city 
could even compare with it,”—we can easily persuade ourselves that the observa- 
tions are applied to London. And we can scarcely help believing that Dionysius 
wrote the following sentences after a visit to thedome of St. Paul’s :—“ If aman 
judges from the mere walls of the size of Rome, he will undoubtedly be deceiv- 
ed, and will have no certain means of imagining where the city goes to, or where 
itends. ‘To such a degree are the suburbs conjoined to the houses of the town, 
that to a person looking at them from this point of view, they give the appear- 
ance of a city stretching out into an infinite extent.’ Some such idea of the in- 
finite size of London must be entertained by the Marquess of Hertford, who one 
day in his villa in the Regent's Park, was visited by a friend from the neighbour- 
hood of Belgrave Square. ‘“ Ah, my dear fellow,” he said, ‘I am delighted to 
see you—but—where did you change horses?” 

If the Romans had published their bills of mortality, we could easily have dis- 
covered the number of inhabitants. The deaths multiplied by thirty-two, will 
guide us very closely to the number of a population in former times, and in many 
crowded cities in ourown day. The deaths, however, in London, we believe, are 
not above one in the thirty-eight ; an improvement on the duration of life, to be 
attributed toa more general attention to cleanliness, the introduction of inocula- 
tion, and perhaps an advancement in medical skill. The enlargement of our 
strects, and the gradual abolition of horrible blind lanes and alleys will still far- 
ther diminish the mortality. 

But in the absence of the Roman burial registers, we must have recourse to 
another guide which fortunately still remains to us, namely, the number of build- 
ings. ‘The learned Victor, in his disquisition ‘‘ de Regionibus Urbis,” tells us the 
respective numbers of the different kinds of houses, the insula, and the domus. 
But the reader who has not attended much to these George Robins’ kinds of de- 
tails, will like perhaps to be reminded of what the insul2 and the domus were. 
The insulz, then, were the ordinary houses, many of them divided, as at present 
in Edinburgh and Paris, into flats, and inhabited by separate families. The 
domus, on the other hand, were the great dwellings of the rich patricians, such 
as the French call hotels,—and for which we have no name that comes so near to 
the idea as mansion,—or, perhaps, conjoined with the proprietor’s name, —house, 
—for example, Lansdowie-house, Burlington-house, Devonshire-house, and many 
others. Now, of the insule or ordinary houses, there were at Rome forty-six 
thousand six hundred and two Each of these averaged three separate families 
and a-half; and each family averaged six individuals, making for each roof an 
aggregate of twenty-one. Well, the forty-six thousand six hundred and two 
houses multiplied by twenty-one, give an amount of nine hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand six hundred and forty. 

The domus were seven hundred and eighty. Now, it is usual to consider the 
domus at only the double of the insulw ; that is reckoning only forty-two inhabi- 
tants to each; but our authority for these calculations, is willing to take them at 
four times the amount, or allowing eighty-four inhabitants to each domus, “ne 
in urbis majestatem peccasse videatur.”” But he is induced to make this pro- 
digious allowance for the indwellers of the domus, from the vastness of the 
palace of the Cesars, and from the circumstance mentioned by Tacitus illustra- 
tive of the incredible number of attendants entertained by the nobility, that in 
the single domus of Pedanius Secundus, the prefect of the city, there lived four 
hundred slaves, without including the freedmen. ‘Taking, therefore, these seven- 
teen hundred and eighty mansions at eighty-four inhabitants each, we shall tind 
an aggregate of a hundred and forty-nine thousand five hundred and twenty. And 
allowing for the garrison in the Praetorian camp, strangers and interlopers of all 
kinds to the number of sixty thousand, we find the grand total of the Roman po- 
pulation to be one miliion one hundred and eighty-eight thousand one hundred and 
aixty-two. What, then, could Lipsius mean by stating the population at four mil- 
uons? 

» * * * * 7 

But Rome! Rome! let us back to Rome! ‘The population, then, of the im- 
perial city, in the days of the Ca#sars—when she was the Mighty Heart,”’ not 
of one kingdom only, but of the whole earth—was four hundred thousand less 
chan the present populationof London! Whata proud thought for every one of 
the almost innumerable individuals who can claim equality with the illustrious John 
Gilpin, and boast of being a citizen of famous London town! As to ourselves, 
we feel as if in our single person we could make up for the loss of Gog and 
Magog, so heroic has the very recollection of ourcitizenship made us. We hear 
people talk of Coke of Norfolk—Forbes of Callender—Ramsay of Barnton— 
Fergusson of Raith,—and these names certainly suggest to us ideas of wealth 
and consideration ;—but we—we are of London !—What are Callender, Raith, 
and Barnton, to the addition we put to ourname’ Why, we could buy them al- 
together by a mortgage on the India Docks! London is the most peopled city 
that ever was inhabited by men; for as to considering the animals in Pekin, who 
put iron shoes on their females’ feet, and eat rice with chop-sticks, as belenging 
to the human race, we never thought of it;—and should as soon talk of the po- 
pulation of a forest of Pongos as of the brick wartens of the Celestial Empire 
Thebes, —Nineveh,—Babylon, what were they'—Let us apply to our ancient 
friend, Quintus Curtius, and hear What ke says of the real magnitude of these 
cities of the East. Their very names have taken such a hold on our imagina- 

ions that we associate with them only ideas of immeasurable size, and the most 
gorgeous inagnificence. ‘Thebes, with her hundred gates, sending forth from 
each an army of horsemen, and a multitude of chariots, appears to us an empire in 
itself. Niseveh, invested with a higher interest by the wathngs and lamentations 
af the Prophets, shines forth in the glory of its unequalled splendour, even through 
che ** veil of sorrow" spread over it by the inspired. The waters of Babylon, by 


which the exiles sat and wept, recall to us visions of the * great city and the 
atrong’’—"' that was a golden cup inthe Lord's hand thot made all the earth 
drunken” —ani! people giving into wild fancies as to the maguitude of these cities 
—and argning froin the prodigious extent of the walls which we know to have 
surrounded them, have not acrupled tu assign them cach a po tion of eight or 


sine inillions. The circuit of the walls was, indeed, so vast—those of B ibylon 
being many days’ journey in circumferesce—tbat the city, £ but and inbabited 











like those of Europe, would have contained a greater population than any that has 
been attributed to it. What Miss Martineau’s opinion would be of the discre 

tion of the ladies of a smgle city with twelve million of inhabitants, it is not for 
ustosay. ‘To sucha state of things it was impossible to put acheck. but let 
her heart rejoice ; for we are told, by our friend Quintus Curtius, as we have 
meptioned above, that the walls were no criterion of the populousness of the city, 
but that their enormous circumference was accounted for ou other grounds. 
“The houses,” he says, in speaking of Babylon, “ are not brought close to the 
walls, but have an acre between them. Nor are they joined together, as it was 
thought safer to leave several places unoccupied. The rest they sow and culti- 
vate, that, if they are attacked from without, there may be provision enough for 
the besieged from the soil of the city itself.” 

But this is entirely proved from a source more indisputable than even Quintus 
Curtius. In the splendid denunciations of the Prophet Jeremiah we tind the fol- 
lowing :—* Put yourselves in array against Babylon round about; all ye that bend 
the bow, shoot at her, spare no arrows, for she hath sinned against the Lord. 
Take vengeance upon her! Asshe hath done, do unto her. Cut off the sower 
from Babylon, and him that handleth the sickle in the time of harvest.” What 
would be the extent of London, if it included within its walls a sufficient quantity 
of land to supply food to all the inhabitants? We should have to alter our maps 
and say Middlesex in the town of London; for we will venture to say that we of 
this * wonderful metropolis” would eat with great ease all the harvests, and beeves, 
and muttons of the metropolitan county. And if London went on increasing, 
where would be the country? In more senses than one we should swallow it up. 
It would be a repetition of Argyle and Rutland ; but you don’t know the story, 
perhaps, so here it is. 

Long ago a certaiy proprietor, in the county of Rutland, became very inti- 
mate with the Maccallum-More of that time. One day, in the plenitude of his 
friendship, he said to him, ** How I wish your estate were in my county.”” Upon 
which the M‘Diarmid replied, ‘‘ I’m thinking if it were, there would be no room 
for yours.” 

We shall say no more of the populations of the gorgeous East, except that we 
may remind the reader that Pliny, of course, was acquainted with the history and 
greatness of Nineveh, Babylon, and all the other celebrated capitals of the ancient 
world ; and still declares, as we have seen, that there could have been no city 
equal to Rome. Poor Pliny! what would he say now, if he ascended in Mr. 
Green's balloon from Vauxhall? But leaving Pliny with his mouth wide open, 
gazing down on the interminable Atlantic of chimney tops, let us jump into an 
omnibus and rattle down to the Bank. 

We take the Bank not merely as a chartered company carrying on trade with a 
certain capital, but as the representative of all the public wealth which finds its 
way to London. In the word Bank, we include the taxes and the debt; and the 
debt itself we take as positive property, and by no means in its usual signification, 
which considers debt as a sign of poverty. If by any means we got possession 
of the national debt, we should view ourselves as having got a very considerable 
addition to our fortune ; whereas if any one made us a present of the debts he had 
incurred (perhaps far more konest than the other), we should beg to decline the 
obligation, on the plea of having quite enough of our own. ‘* That man is rich 
who hath a sufficiency and desireth no more.” 

Now, what have the Romans, at any time of their history, to show in opposi- 
tion to the enormous sums poured every year in the shape of taxes into our public 
exchequer? Were such “ sovran waves” ever rolled into the temple of Saturn, 
filling the whole Capitoline with their music of a golden sound! Let us see. 
For nearly two hundred years of the republic, no direct taxes at all were paid by 
the Roman people, the spoils of Perseus of Macedon being deposited in the pub- 
lic treasury by A“ milius Paulus, in the year of the city five hundred and eighty- 
six, and found sufficient to supply the place of the former assessment. These 
spoils amounted to one million seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand, eight 
hundred and sixty-five pounds six shillings and tenpence sterling. ‘This does not 
seem a very great capital, though, with judicious management, with a Spring Rice 
at the head of the Finance, and five or six boards of Commissioners to assist him 
in the distribution of the patronage, we doubt not that it yielded a very good an- 
nualreturn. But in addition tothis income, whatever it might be, there were the 
tributes from foreign states, amounting (up to the time of Pompey, who more 
than doubled them by his conquests in Asia,) to the very moderate sum of one 
million five hundred and fifty-six thousand four hundred and two pounds. Ano- 
ther and greater increase, however, of the revenue, took place on the conquest of 
the Gauls, for Julius made them pay nearly two millions a-year. Augustus fol- 
lowed this good example, and squeezed an equal sum out of Egypt. But Egypt, 
besides this direct tribute, yielded an immense sum by its commerce, so that the 
annual tribute and dues together may fairly be taken at four millions. Without 
following the ingenious calculations of the clarissimus Brotierus, or ransacking 
Strabo and Pliny to support our assertions, we state the grand result, namely, that 
the yearly revenue of the Roman State, when the utmost strictness was exercised 
in the exaction, was sixty millions sterling; but even this was not the result of 
the regular finance operation, but derived from arbitrary impositions upon the re- 
fractory tributaries. However, taking the revenue at sixty millions, we beg to 
compare with that, certain years in which we raised with perfect ease a hundred 
and ten million pounds; whereas, when Vespasian declared that nothing could 
save the country but a contribution (that is, a National Debt) of five hundred and 
eleven million two hundred and eighty thousand four hundred pounds, “ exigi 
minime potuit,”—* they could not raise it at no price.”” Now, we can luok with 
a complacent smile upon the Bank, and feel conscious of our vast superiority, 
knowing that, in spite of some temporary grumblings, and a periodic growling 
about national distress, we stand as proudly and unburdened under the weight of 
nearly eight hundred millions of debt, as could broad-shouldered Atlas under one 
of Mr. Arrowsmith’s terrestrial globes. If this rambling sort of paper meets 
with the applause it so justly deserves, we shall treat you some fine day 
to an account of all the ancient nations just before their decay, and prove to 
a demonstration that there is no symptom of decadence in the glorious crown of 
England. We shall describe to you the downward progress of ‘Tyre, and Nine- 
veh, and Babylon, and Rome, and Byzantium, and show you how 
“nought can make us rue, 

If England to herself do stand but true.” 
We may also favour you with an improvisation, brillante ad la Moscheles, on “ the 
Downfall of Peris ;’’ and institute a little enquiry into the dismal deterio- 
ration of house-property in Edinburgh. We have a house “to sell or let, apply 
to Mr. Trotter,’ which used to bring a rent of , but wait till our next paper, 
and perhaps we may make you a present of the domicile; for what with rascally 
agents and perpetual demands for repairs, the hereditament is not worth keeping. 

The -Erarium was worth nothing after the establishment of the empire. In 
the time of the Republic, we know withina pound or two how much it contained. 
In the year of the City four hundred and fifty-nine, the Consul Papirius triumphed 
over the Samnites, and placed in the treasury a sum of brass and silver equal to 
(in figures) £56,470, 5s. 10d.; .Emilius Paulus, as formerly stated, £1,789,862, 
6s. 10d. In the year five hundred and ninety-seven, before the destruction of 
Carthage was resolved on, there were in the treasury £60,480,016, 4s. 2d. And 
in the year seven hundred and five, on the first entrance of Cesar into the city, 
in the civil war the ready money amounted to £80,000,000. 

There is a certain hostelry, inn, pothouse, tavern, or hotel.—for we are not 
certain which is its proper designation,—about a mile beyond Westminster Bridge, 
called the Elephant and Castle, at which fifteen hundred coaches and other ve- 
hicles * pull up” every day. There is one brewery in London to which a rise 
or fall on the price of beer of one halfpenny a-pot makes a difference of forty 
thousand a-year. 

These two circumstances give as good an idea of the vastness of ‘‘our village” 
as any half-dozen others we could pick out. Now, we can find nothing in the 
histories of ancient Rome to persuade us that large fortunes like the thousands 
made every year in London, were the produce of what is technically called 
‘small profits and quick returns.” A favourite freedman, or a powerful general, 
got a grant of the spoils of a nation, and though his individual fortune was in this 
way prodigious, it furnishes no argument of any thing like what we contend for 
in our own city, namely, the general diffusion of wealth—nay, the Congiaria and 
all other charitable feedings furnished from time to time to the mass of the people, 
show that those vast possessions were only exceptions to the alinost universal 
poverty. There were no Ellises and Morrisons clearing their fifty thousand 
a-year by selling gowns and shawls, no sugar-bakers with a million in hard cash, 
no grocers with a couple of plums in each hand. The way those monied men of 
the olden time increased their fortunes is the surest proof that can be given of 
the general distress A common enough interest fora loan was forty per cent 
The cash must have been in very few hands to allow this to last for an hour, and 
all the capitalists, from Cneius Lentulus, “ homo ingenii tam sterilis, qaam pusilli 
animi,” up to Seneca the philosopher, betook themselves to usury as to 4 regular 
trade. This latter gentleman, indeed, is famous in history for having driven the 

tritons (the inhabitants of Londinium included) into open rebellion by his horrible 
usury on a loan advanced to them of £311,280, 8s. 4d. This whole sum, on 
which our ancestors could not pay even the interest, is now poured into the Ex- 
chequer every second day; the grease of our carriage-wheels would pay it all; 
the blacking of our shoes would pay it; the snuff used in one week would pay 
it: so, if the philosophical extortioner attempted any of his usury in the present 








day, we should infallibly chuck him into the Thames without being able to excuse 
our non-payment on the plea of “ miserrimna egestas.” We have no time to go 
throuch a comparison of the vaunted charities of Rome, or rather of the Roman 
Emperors, and those of our noble city But in fact, the gifts bestowed on the 
Roman populace were not charities but bribes. Julius Casar gave to cach of the 


auohs (the nearest translation we can hit upon of plehs) apresentef three pounds 
one shilling and eightpence, besides ten bushels of corn aud tei quarts of oil. 
4s only the poor clat:ned this, and boys below sixteen were excluded, we may 
calculate that somewhere aLouta huadred and twenty thousand men came in for 
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the donation. The sum, accordingly, taking the gift at five pounds, comes to six 
hundred thousand pounds. We believe there is a calculation that every year— 
not once in a lifetime—there is appropriated to charitable purposes in London 
considerably upwards of a million. Look at our hospitals with incomes of fifty 
thousand a-year—our assessments for the poor—our subscriptions in all instances 
of distress—why, the old negro that used to sweep the crossing at Charing-Crose 
left a fortune of eight thousand pounds. It was all found in his hovel, so it could 
not have been accumulated by interest ; and supposing he held the post for thirty 
years, his annual savings must have been two hundred and sixty-six pounds, thir- 
teen and fourpence, which, allowing for his support, (with an occasional spree in 
the Back Slums), thirty-three pounds six and eightpence, raises the gross value 
of the brooin at that one thoroughfare to three hundred a-year. O the broom, the 
bonny, bonny broom! more admirable than all the celebrated brooms of Scottish 
song. The broom of Cowdenknowes is poor in comparison. The bush o’ broom 
beneath which the Chevalier slept—oh wae’s me for Prince Charlie! is not to be 
named in the same day—and even the “ Lang yellow Broom,” so sweetly sung 
by Burns, which some people, by the by, have considered as a personal allusion 
to the late Chancellor, is a worthless weed beside the producer of such valuable 
fruit. We thought of applying for the situation ourselves, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with his usual disinterested patriotism, had claimed it as a 
government appointment, and offered it to the honourable member for Liskeard a 
something—so he expressed himself in the note conveying the offer—which 
might clear the way to Downing Street, a fact which is not to be disputed by any 
one who is acquainted with Whitebuall. 

We think we have now proved that we excel old Rome in every thing that 
makes a city illustrious. We must leave for some future paper an enquiry into 
certain other branches of the comparison here instituted, for which we have left 
ourselves no room. Among these one will be the respective rates of remunera- 
tion for the services of barristers and physicians ; whether, for instance, Cicero 
cleared as much in the furum as Sir James Scarlett did at the bar;—and whether 
Sir Henry Halford does not look down with contempt on the amount of fees re- 
ceived by Dr. Celsus. In the meantime, having raised the envy of our country 
readers by this account of the immeasurable superiority of our town to their life- 
less fields, we may administer a drop of consolation to them by making a confes- 
sion, that though we are great and magnificent, taken as a whole, there is no 
place where a man feels personally so insignificant as in our crowded streets. 
Holborn is like death, and puts an end toall distinctions. A brewer's dray be- 
spatters a duke with the same quantity of mud that it would a beggar. In Lon- 
don there is no such thing as individual importance. Every thing is swallowed 
up in the vastness of the whole. 


———— 
LUNACY IN FRANCE—NO. III. 


It is rarely that any excess of feeling about religion brings a single inmate to 
the asylums of Paris: the Superior smiled at the question, whether any of his 
cells were peopled by the more devout or fanatic. Neither priest nor nun brood 
over their lost homes and fallen faith to the loss of reason: even the ladies, often. 
almost the sole worshippers in the churches of the capital, are never so subject 
to the “‘ thick-coming fancies” of spiritual gloom or reverie as to become sullen, 
solitary, and at last alienée. No one here thus individualizes himself with mat- 
ters of faith, draws a dark or charmed circle round his peculiar feelings, or feeds 
so richly on his own illusions that they become a lone and chaotic world, of which 
he is the sole tenant. 

The spiritual fervours of Armelie Nicholas often raised her in the air, and sus- 
pended her for some time a foot above the floor, as she and her admirers believed - 
but no sooner did she tread the earth again, than her revelations fled, and she 
was again the vivid, collected, the interesting Armelie. Inthe maisons of Ivery, 
Saltpetriére, &c., the stranger will search in vain for the wild, the dreamy re- 
ligionist. ‘J have not known such a thing,” said Mons. , “during many 
years, till thislast year, when five patients were sent from High Alps, near the 
scene of Neft’s labours: they were dwellers in the mountains, in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, yet whose life was solitary : a fervid pietist minister lately came to 
their neighbourhood, and the enthusiasm of his addresses disturbed their minds ; 
they had not strength of understanding to bear so new and powerful an excite- 
ment. These patients will be very difficult to cure ; we have so little practice in 
this species of insanity, and their thoughts cannot as yet be diverted trom the 
wild and solemn fancies of their fanaticism: sometimes they speak of their 
mountain-hoimes and weep at their remembrance, for they had never wandered far 
from them till brought here.” It may be said of Paris, as Lady Stanhope said 
to Mr W , the Jewish Missionary,—‘ You have left the ancient and splendid 
faith of your fathers, for that which is only a shadow.” After this shadow no 
one pursueth: in England, if similarly situated, multitudes would have pursued 
and grasped after it, like Peter Schlemil after his lost one, till the fancy was 
darkened and the heart sick with sorrow. Bnt “la jeune France,” as the nsing 
generation affects to call itself, thinks all painful thoughts on its now dim and 
floating belief, an extrerne weakness: the Abbé Menai's wild and 
pleadings touched many a feeling; their extravagance and originality moved the 
fancy and even the inquiry of numbers ; but their hour is passing away. 

Of the many thousands of ruined and broken men, whose sources of ambition, 
and income, and fame are dried up, and who wander about with a pointless hope 
and a cankered feeling, the greater part refuse to be comforted, because the ex- 
citements on which they fed are not and cannot be again. A very few are found 
of high and enthusiastic minds who, when their ‘‘ golden bowl was for ever bro- 
ken,” have rushed to solitude, self-denial, and estrangement from all they loved, 
rather than sink from the career which they claimed as their portion, and which 
the world could no longer award them. One instance there was, in which this 
sacrifice, if so it may be called, was made at atime of life when few men can 
bear to leave the world of gaiety and joy, unless the heart be broken; and whose 
heart is broken at the age of twenty-one? A fewmonths since the mother of 
this young Parisian related to me the story of her son; she related it like one 
who loved to dwell on painful moments, to live over again all feelings that be- 
longed to her youngest and favourite child; he had passed away for ever from 
her sight; ‘ yet not for ever,” she said, ‘we shall meet again in this world.” 

His family had conceived great hopes of his career in life, and placed him, at 
an early age, in one of the best colleges in France: he did not disappoint their 
hopes; he loved his studies, and made every effort to excel. At this age a dili- 
gent application is as useful perhaps as natural genius; but in this student there 
were both. 

His own vaulting ambition of the future went far beyond even that of his 
friends : it had been the passion of his tender years, and was fanned by powers 
of acquirement, and a fluency of expression, which were remarkable. After 
many years, passed at college, he came to Paris to reside with his parents, and 
decide on a profession: on this point he was some time undecided. In addition 
to his scientific and classical attainments, ke had acquainted himself with severak 
modern languages ; but his vanity fed not on those things; they were ae the day- 
break on his way: O, when should he walk in light and glory ! 

He played with skill on several instruments; sang well. ‘ His conversation,” 
said his mother, “ was delightful; his tone of voice peculiarly sweet; he was 
very handsome, and was not yet eighteen.” The disparity between his extreme 
youth and his acquirements made him the more remarked. He saw that he was 
often the life of a circle in which most of the company were older than himself. 
A Frenchman’s aspirations do not often lead him into dreaminess, or to a commu- 
nion ** with nature in her lone retreats.” His loved communion is with the ever- 
heaving billows of the world, the gilded, but not gelden world of Paris, where his 
sallies are listened to, his pretensions allowed, his spirit sharpened by collision, 
but not strengthened by the knowledge of itself. The still smail voice, ever 
heard faintly, and at intervals, in the interior of the soul, is rarely heard in these 
circles. It would have saved him from much subsequent sorrow ; it would have 
saved him froin the prison-like walls, and lone monotony, in which he now lives. 
He says that he loves them; but in this he still deludes himself. He atill lives 
as he ever has done, on the future, not on the present ; and none may continue 
to do this with impunity, except the few great and grasping spirits who can afford 
to cominit themselves to eternity. 

The uncle of Eustache was one of the marshals of France. His father helda 
high situation under the government of Napoleon. There was now no profession 
so exciting and ambitious as that of arms, in which the patronage of his family, 
who besought him to embrace it, was sure to aid him. He entered the cavalry, 
and rose so rapidly, that he was a captain at eighteen. In one of the German 
battles he was wounded, and taken prisoner, and carried into Russia. Here 
his sufferings were intense ; he was in rags and wretchedness; an infectious 
disease, caught from some of his companions, brought him to death’s door. 
On the abdication of the emperor, and the subsequent peace, he returned 
to his family and relations. He was dearly loved by his parents: they 
wept at the sight of his wasted frame, but they knew not that the irom 
had entered into his soul. His imprisonment had been very hard to bear, 
less from its pain and misery, its cell, cold as death in the depth of a Russian 
winter, his badly healed wounds, and hardships, than because it cut him off from 
all present hopes of promotion. The campaign was fiercely contested, battles 
won and lost, while years were pessing, and years might still pass, ere his prisom 
doors were opened. He said that he became the prey of these thoughts, till at 
last he felt indifferent to life. Lut this indifference to life quickly vanished on hie 
return to Paris, to affection and mercy from those he loved, to splendour and luzu- 
ry. How vivid and raprurous to a Frenchman is the transition from foreign wan- 
dering or suffcring to his idolized capital! As the memory of the Nile to the 
dying Arab in the desert, so ts the thought of Paris precious afur off, and his re- 
turn to it is like that of the prodigal son to his father's home, where bis heart ts 











merry within him continually . . 

His family had given hirm up for lost; no letters had arrived for a long time, 
and so great was the fatality of the [Russian campaign, that they believed him 
Jead. His father inhchited 2 large and heuc. me bouse in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
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main : he had lived expensively : and though the change of dynasty took away 
his official situation held under Napoleon, his private fortune still enabled him to 
keep a liberal establishment; he gave frequent and brilliant parties. And he 
again mingled in these gaieties and circles, as if they borrowed a freshness and 
glory from long bereavement ; he had dearly loved them once, and now they 
brought the balm his spirit wanted. When Ambition is broken, and her beauti- 
ful wings are crushed in the storm, how delicately and welcome does Vanity steal 
to her side, and strive to heal her wounds ! 

He was again the idol in the societies: perhaps he was more admired than be- 
fore his misfortune. ‘‘ Never,” said his mother, ‘did he appear to us so interest- 
ing as now—never did he seem to enjoy society and pleasure with so much 
ardour. He was a greater favourite with women than ever, and I feared that dis- 
sipation would be dangerous. He spoke with a toriching eloquence of his suffer- 
ings and captivity—his face was deadly pale, but his eyes had the same wild bril- 
hancy they had in childhood.” 

Thus passed away another yéar ; he had been a prisoner nearly two years, and 
it was resolved to celebrate the age of twenty-one by a brilliant féte, to which a 
multitude of guests were invited, and no expense of money or taste was spared 
to render it delight{ul and flattering to their son. But one passion was unsatis- 
fied—the same that dwelt within him when a child, at college, and in prison, 
where it nearly broke his heart. His family, who saw him on this festival night 
80 seemingly happy, were justified in believing that the past had lost its bitter- 
ness, and that he would yet play a distinguished part in life. At this very mo- 
ment each allurement of the world, each tie of nature, was rent asunder. Is not 
every man the maker ma measure of his own destiny !—will not almost every 
man find in the various changes of that destiny that the first character of his 
coul is still unchanged? “even in the visions of the night it sleepeth not.” 
And often would that first character surely and beautifully have worked out for 
itself success, had a patient ambition, a firm yet calm confidence in the future 
been its companion. Perhaps this is one of the hardest qualities of the mind, 
that loves to rush before its time, and will not wait till all is prepared. 

He knew that the downfal of Napoleon closed his career of arms; his uncle 
the Marshal fell with his master ; all the influence of his family in the army was 
gone: he might still keep his sword, but with prospects as hopeful as those of 
the vast number of returned captives and disbanded officers who filled the streets 
of Paris. Hischerished dreams, which his rapid success seemed to warrant, of 
future rank and glory, were now hushed for ever. His father’s lucrative situa- 
tion was also gone, and the ample income was greatly reduced: the parents re- 
garded the reverse with the unrepining temper, the calmness and cheerfulness 
often so eminent in the French. But Eustache could look calmly on nothing : 
he must play fora high stake or not play at all. He might have sought the pro- 
fession of the law, the church, or some civil office whicn his family had yet inte- 
rest enough to obtain. Thus he remained, till the night of the ball, uncertain of 
the future, of its pursuits or cares. For some weeks previous he had been in the 
habit of visiting Abbé Augustin, superior of the Trappists, to whom he had con- 
fessed on his return from the Russian campaign: in these conversations and 
visits, which were unknown even to his mother, he was interested with Augustin 
who was an eminent person, and his words often soothed his conflicting feelings. 
But the Abbé did not read thoroughly the character of his visiter: if a parent 
was baffled who had watched his wayward thoughts from childhood, how much 
more a confessor! The day arrived—the salons were filled with company—all 
congratulated and wished him joy and future happiness : the one he felt not then; 
the other, can he feel it now! He joined in the dance, and took the hand in 
succession of several fine women, more than one of whom loved him. Love! 
was thy empire also broken for ever on this night, by a youth of twenty-one, 
handsome, of fine genius, of an eloquent tongue—and most touching vanities ! 
From this scene he suddenly withdrew. A splendid supper was to succeed the 
ball, and it was nearly time to partake of it ; it was midnight, and his family, won- 
dering at his continued absence, sought him in his chamber, but he was not 
there: in anxiety, and at last in undisguised distress, they still waited till day- 
break. ‘‘ We tried,” said the mother, ‘for some hours to keep the party alive, 
but the young, by degrees, left off dancing: suspense came upon most faces, the 
gaiety died away—the very flowers seemed to droop !” 

He never came again—whither he went so suddenly on that night is best ex- 
plained in one of his letters,of which his mother, when I saw her the second 
tume, gave me several to peruse, and allowed me to copy them: there was an in- 
terval of two years between his disappearance and the arrival of this his first let- 
ter: during this interval they lamented him as numbered among the dead, for all 
research and inquiry proved in vain, 

“« Monie Grove, near Ancona, 1823. 

“O wy Mortuer !—It was not without a lively grief that I separated myself 
from you. How often have I called to mind the tenderness you have showed 
me! Never do I forget the kindness and mercies you heaped on my early life. 
God converted me whilst you were diverting yourself in the salon: you saw me 
not at that moment; you could not see the blow which struck me; you could 
not hear the voice which called me. There was no hand-writing, my mother, 
against the wall, although the lights of the many lamps, and the rejoicing, and 
the pride, and beautiful women, made that night to me like as it was to the king 
in his palace—a night of self-glorying and luxury. I am now in my cell, which 
is very dear to me: hear me tell the events of that night. You gave it in my 
honour, you and my father, and you gathered all my friends and acquaintance, and 
spared no expense to make it delightful to me: [can speak of it now, that two 
years are passed since ; but I dreaded to write sooner, jest I had not strength to 
dwell on these remembrances. The world is never conquered suddenly ; but 
now I have conquered all its love. When it drew near midnight, I had first 
danced, as you may remember, with the Comtesse ———, whom you wished me to 
think of asa wife, and whom [{ then preferred to all other women. J will never speak 
any more of this ; even for this speaking of it I shall suffer in my secret thoughts ; 
and it would be culpable, but that in my first letter it was necessary to call these 
circumstances tc your mind. For a fewmoments! stepped aside from the crowd, 
and leaning against the wall, I looked earnestly, on the faces of so many fa- 
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1834. I have to tell you that I have been ill three weeks, that I have brought 
up blood, with frequent faintings, that I have fallen helplessly down, with light- 
ness in my head, and have kept my bed with fever. Why will not the body 
keep pace with the efforts of the mind! I remember when wounds and sickness 
in Russia made my spirit weak as that of a child, it was crushed like a bruised 
reed, when I knew that Napoleon was gaining battles, and that I should join his 
standard, perhaps, no more. And now my body is nearly as weak as then; but 
my soul, how strong ! It has no feebleness, for the future is all bright before 
me ; and the things that are to come have ever been dearer than those that are 
with me. Much too dear they were once; I worshipped them, and my prayers 
were never heard: but now—Beautiful future! thou wilt never more deceive 
me: I contemplate it—I converse with it—I hear its voice every hour, like that 
of the waves of the sea, which send their melancholy music when afar off. God 
called me to retire into a hermitage.” 

He was induced to remove from the Canonica to the monastery of Camalduli 
de Monté Corona, a long day’s journey from Florence, where the air was more 
soft and congenial, the territory more lively, and shaded with ancient forests. 
Here his failing health was restored. He was now known in the monastic world 
as a man of talents and genius; his many years of seclusion had been devoted to 
divinity, and the severe and often dry studies of the writers and fathers of the 
church. In the following letter, in which he relates the manner of his life, there 
is a tone of sincerity and simplicity, fresh from the heart. The hermit had not 
yet vonquered : high imaginations still lurked in his cell, but chastened by a holier 
influence. 


“Ist June.-—You ask me what is the established order of my hermitage ?— 
The monastery is situated a good distance from the city, on a height amidst forests ; 
the air is very pure ; we have each our cell, separated one from the other by a 
garden 20 feet long, which we cultivate. We are thirty Religious ; we live like 
hermits ; on the days of grand fétes we unite and eat together. We have ahand- 
some church, containing four chapels; we rise an hour and half after midnight, 
and go to sing matins and psalms, which last two hours and a half; at four 
o'clock -rimes; between matins and primes, he who wishes to sleep asks per- 
mission of the Superior ; after primes we have a half-hour of mental prayer ; then 
say the first mass ; manual work succeeds ; each hermit, at sound of bell, goes 
to the place destined for him by the Superior ; to dig or till the earth, carry stones, 
weed the convent paths. We are clad in a shirt, a tunic, a large cloak, a scapu- 
lary, a straw hat to keep us from the sun’s rays ; the colour of our clothes is white, 
that we may have always before our eyes a model to indicate that we ought to 
keep ourheart pure. ‘Tierce at half-past six; this being said, sexts—nones ; at 
nine, after nones, we retire to dine. We pass six months of the year in fast; 
from September to Easter we take no meat; on Fridays we eat, on the ground, 
bread and water, with naked feet. ‘The other part of the year, which we pass 
without abstinence, they give us fruits on the Fridays when we fast. I have for- 
gotten to tell you that in the midst of our fatigues we enjoy a vivid gaiety, a great 
peace, and we are more content than the kings and the great men of the age in 
the midst of their pomps and festivals. When we are working on the earth, if 
they came to offer us the finest crown and the richest palace in the world to in- 
habit—we should prefer our shovel and our little plough. Never in the bosom of 
the world have I been so happy. If I was again present in the salons of Paris, 
and was master of the hearts of the gay and luxurious, how fast would I draw 
them to charge themselves with the light and gentle yoke of the amiable Jesus 
and Mary! On the days that we are permitted to speak, the recluses meet to- 
gether, and converse on the blessedness of the redeemed in heaven, for one hour. 
I assure you I never felt so much pleasure in the promenades of the Tuileries. 
But in our walks, in our prayers and orisons, we are so full of joy. And you, my 
parents, how go affairs! According to your wish! I know that you have reli- 
gion—seek its supports ; all that I suffer for the love of God is welcome, is sweet 
to bear. My brother—does he think of death! Does he reflect that death 
comes in the night—that time passes like the lightning! Imagine, my mother, 
the years we are separated : itis terrible. Are they not fled like a dream! Are 
not all moments, all years, like them? Pardon your child the freedom of his ex- 
pressions—his thirst for your salvation. O full of majesty, power, and glory is 
the presence of God! Ona throne more brilliant and beautiful than your son's, 
shall I then behold you !—Say, my mother! Oh, how J long for the moment! 
Ireneo, hermite Camalduli de Monté Corona.” 


He was now tried in his spirit's weakest point. At the desire of the Superior 
he had lately preached several times in the neighbourhood. Eloquence 1s a rare 
gift in a monk or hermit ; and that of Irenée was scarcely due to the inspiration 
of his subject, for he always possessed it. It is no wonder that the man who 
could charm in the circles of Paris, going forth full of zeal to the hamlet, should 
fascinate his hearers. His fame as a preacher spread fast through the surround- 
ing country ; and he was invited to settle as cure in a town, and take the charge 
of the congregation. Had he complied, he would unquestionably have been now 
one of the most popular ministers in the Romish church; but he absolutely re- 




















September 23, 


‘** Impossible, Caulincourt. Ihave my plan here,’ said he, passing his hand 
lightly across his forehead, * but there is yet nothing—nothing marked on my 
maps. Rustan, go and fetch Dalbe. Desire Dalbe to come to me imme- 
diately.’ 

** A map of the ground chosen as the field of battle had been drawn the day 
before. Leaning on the table on which it was spread out, the Emperor traced 
his plan rapidly, but with the utmost precision. 

‘* « Now that will do—you understand, Caulincourt! You have all my arrange- 
ments in your head. Mount a horse—go and inspect the ground, and select for 
me a spot whence I may command a view of the field of battle. Ishall be on 
the field at six o’clock.’ 

“ He threw himself on his camp bed, and in a few moments he sunk into a pro- 
found sleep. 

* The action commenced at nineé in the morning, and at two in the afternoon 
the conflict was maiptained with unabated fury. ‘The victory was so obstinately 
disputed on both sides, that it was impossible for any one to foresee the issue of 
the engagement. The Emperor, who, with his staff, was stationed on a height, 
anxiously watched the movements of the two armies. Suddenly he quitted his 
position, spurred his horse, and set off at full gallop. Proceeding to the right of 
the field of battle, he mounted an eminence which was completely uncovered. 
The ground was furrowed by the enemy's balls. A battalion of grenadiers had 
been posted there to do the duty of ¢irailleurs. 

‘***Dalbe! the maps—the maps !’ exclaimed the Emperor, alighting from his 
horse. 

‘The maps were spread upon the ground. He examined them, traced out 
several evolutions with his finger, then took a telescope, and stood for some time 
gazing on the scene of slaughter around us. On every side the artillery kept up 
a terrific fire, and the action was hotly maintained at every point. ‘The Emperor, 
whose intrepid calmness did not for a moment forsake him amidst this frightful 
devastation, alternately examined his maps and surveyed the field of battle. At 
length, laying down his telescope, he said—‘ Gentlemen, the battle is gained. In 
a week we shall sleep at Berlin.’ 

‘These words were truly magical. They were calculated to rouse the coldest 
imagination. The fact was that at that moment none of us could have formed 
an opinion of the probable loss or gain of the battle, the fate of which was not 
really decided until more than four hours after. Victory was ours, but it was pur- 
chased at the price of the most heroic efforts. 

“I wish,” said the Duke de Vicenza, whose countenance at this moment 
glowed, as it were, with a reflected light of happiness, *‘I wish I could retrace to 
you all the details of this simple anecdote, which so well portrays Napoleon’s 
genius. The Emperor had no sooner uttered the words, the battle 1s gained, in 
a week we shall sleep in Berlin, than the soldiers, who had gradually approached, 
now gathered round him so closely, that he had scarcely room to mount his 
horse. 

*** Fall back ! fall back !’ exclaimed the officers of the staff. 

*** Let them advance! Let them advance!’ said the Emperor. ‘They shel! 
march with me to Berlin, I will not go without them.’ 

‘“The air now resoundod with enthusiastic acclamations. The men waved 
their caps, and shouted ‘ Vive l’Empereur !—On to Berlin with the Emperor 
There was not one of these brave fellows who did not wish he had ten lives in- 
stead of one to sacrifice for Napoleon. 

“Tt is impossible to convey any idea of the grace, | may almost say the co- 
quetry, of Napoleon’s manner when he addressed his troops. ‘There was an ir- 
resistible charm in the tone of his voice when he wished to please those to whom 
he spoke, and that was always his wish when he addressed himself to his veteran 
moustaches. 

‘T remember that on the evening of the battle of Bautzen he passed an hos- 
pital waggon. It wasa horrible spectacle :—a mountain of amputated arms and 
legs presented itself to our eyes. A cuirassier of the old guard, stretched on the 
ground, was struggling with two adjutants who were endeavouring to hold him, 
whilst Larrey was preparing to amputate the limb of the wounded man, whose 
thigh-bone had been dreadfully shattered by the bursting of a bomb-shell. 

“«* Be quiet! be quiet! coward!’ ” exclaimed Larrey, impatiently. 

‘* But the peor fellow still resisted ; and the tears ran down his cheeks, which 
were blackened by gunpowder. 

‘* * What is the matter?’ enquired the Emperor, riding up to the spot where 
the cuirassierlay, ‘ How js this!’ continued he—* surely a brave moustache like 
you aré not afraid of acut *’ 

‘* «No, your Majesty, I ait not afraid of a cut: but this isa sort of cut that 
a man may die of—and there is Catherine and her four little ones—You know 
the cantimiére of the 2nd cuirassiers ?” 

‘*** What of her!’ said the Emperor. 

* «She is my wife, your Majesty, and we have four children—and if I should 
die ’—continued he, striving to repress the sobs which almost choked his utter- 





fused the offer, and said, ‘‘ That he would not again expose himself to the power 
of vanity, which had caused him too much suffering.” This was a fine instance 
of self-denial ; and at this point we may not withhold esteem, and even admira- 
tion, from the man: to his early, his late, and darling passion the gate was thrown 
wide open; be might drive his chariot wheels through it gloriously—he would 
not. Perhaps the stern and pitiless judge of human nature may say, that this 
denial was not inconsistent with his still quenchless thirst of greatness, less as an 
orator than a saint ; that nothing gives a surer claim to this title, than the sacri- 
fice of the heart’s best love! But this is probing the heart too deeply ; charity 
and mercy alike forbid it. Was it a light thing to pass twenty years in a cell 
with such memories, and with no other hope to the end of life? He is now forty ; 
the father is taken ; the widow and brother alone survive, both in broken health ; 
when they also are gone, when the “ sere and yellow Jeaf” falls on Irenée, and 
his thoughts of the living shall be of the dead—how will he then bear loneliness ! 
No home—the home of his youth; none to love him, nor to weep for his pre- 
sence. Irenée had a wari heart, and was very fond of hismother. Often tomen 





miliar to me, bright with joy—on the dancers, on the groups so elegantly dress- 
ed; and while the music and the many voices filled the room, the thought sud- 
denly darted into my mind— it was irresistible—to devote myself to Heaven ; and 
there sprung up such a contempt for a fiail and fleeting world, that I retired to my 
shamber, to reflect in silence on what seemed to be an impulse from above—it 
grew stronger every moment—it urged me to fly instantly, to be firm and quick to 
execute—else all was lost. I would not join the party at supper—I would not 
trust myself to see you again. I went that night tothe Abbé Augustin, Superior 
of the Trappists; he was greatly surprised at my resolution, but promised not 
to reveal it. He gave me a letter to Avignon, to a seminary, where I continued 
some time : thence IJ retired some leagues from the city, into one of the monas- 
teries. Is it not said, he that quits the world for the love of God shall receive a 
bundredfold, and whosoever shall forsake his father or his mother, wife or children, 


of wild and ungoverned fancy, the broken tie, unfelt at the moment, returns in 
after life, even to anguish, and the lost features die no more. 
[His last letters shall be given in a subsequent paper ] 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


I had remarked that the Duke de Vicenza, when speaking of the Emperor, 
never omitted those respectful forms of expression which he had been accustomed 
to employ when personally addressing his sovereign. There was a delicate feel- 
ing of propriety in this observance: it was an homage rendered to illustrious mis- 
fortune. I one day mentioned tu the Duke how sensibly I felt this mark of good 
taste. 

« My recollections,” said he, ‘‘ are a sanctuary in which I have preserved, in 
all its warmth and purity, the exalted sentiment which has survived death. I 





shall receive a hundredfold here, and life eternal! St. Gregory explains this 
passage. The ravishment I taste in my cell is often very great—in my prison 
in Russia { despaired. O the anguish of mind I suffered, because my ambition 
was wrecked! Address me as Jrenée, which is the name I have taken.” 

Twenty years have now tried the firmness and constancy of the spirit of Irenée, 
as his family call him, and found it steadfast as a rock: into his cell of Monte 
Giové the Camaldule, or the Corona, he threw talent and feeling, his whole life, 
without any infirmity of purpose. And yet this gifted and energetic spirit could 
80 deceive itself as to its real motive and hope! When the mother dwelt on the 
heroism of his resolve, on the fervour of his piety, which could enable him to 
renounce so much, and to be happy in so great bereavement and self-denial, I did 
not express my belief that the veil was not yet taken away from his heart. The 
forsaking the world was one of those sudden and powerful impulses to which the 
highly imaginative mind is open, but is rarely if ever open without a previous pre- 
paration of thought or of fancy. Inthe conversation with the Abbé Augustin, 
he had no doubt revived the subject of his disapppointment, and the former had 
probably expatiated on a religious life, on the nobleness of contemning the fasci- 
nations of the world. “0, the anguish of mind I suffered because my ambition 
was wrecked!" This was the subtle and almost unconscious feeling that bade 
him take so decisive a step,—that he might rise high ina religious order, and be 
eminent for talent, piety, and self-abandonment. He trusted to his own energy 
and devotedness to follow this career, this “straight and narrow way,” even to 
perfection,—and he did not trust in vain. As free from hypocrisy as he is from 
the love of obscurity, fervent in his profession, he is now St. Irenée, a pride and 

* Ornament of his order. The second letter is from Monte Giové. 

“Do not think, my mother, that the life of a hermit injures the health ; on the 
contrary, it contributes to make it more firm and robust. We have each a little 
garden, rather a diversion than a fatigue, which we cultivate with our own hands ; 
we plant there hyacinths, narcissus, tulips, ranunculus, and fine pinks, which | 
Place in vases, and then place on the altars of our church, to offer to the Holy 
Virgin and her Son as the homage of our hearts. Tell inc in confidence, my 
Mother, do you recreate yourself still in those scirées where they play at bouil- 
tote, or do you retire? How much happier would you feel not to enter into diver- 
sions 80 frivolous, where you cannot play without offending God! J will'ngly be- 
heve you have long since bid adieu to them.” P 

After a few ycars he removed to the monastery della Canonica de Lodi, and 
writes in the year 18. —* J find myself much better in the hermitage of the Ca- 
monice ; there ere not such fogs as on the mountains of Ancona: it is very hot 
3 sommer, but the winters are noteo cold.” Six years were passed in this re 
weat, during which the austerities and watchings of this hermit-life seem to have 
ampaired his constitution: could the parent now behold the secetic, she woul 
scarcely recognise her eon; could the friends of both sexes who lae: saw him in 
the bal!-room, look at the cell of Lodi and its pallid tenant, they would think he 

“had as well have stepped at onee mio the grave: tothe Parisian, solituce, eel! 
denia!, no} death, is the real king of teis:ors 





rarely speak of the Emperor, and never to those who do not understand iy feel- 


, 


ings. 
| The Duke de Vicenza cherished ardent but not blind admiration for Napoleon. 
| He was himself gifted with keen, discriminating powers of judgment, and his en- 
| thusiasm for the Emperor was based on his own knowledge of Napoleon's mental 
superiority 
| ‘J have known,” said he tous, * nearly all the crowned heads of the present 
age —all onr illustrious contemporaries. J have lived with several of those great 
historical characters on a footing of confidence and intimacy quite distinct froim 
my diplomatic duties. I have had every opportunity of comparing and judging ; 
but it is impossible to institute any comparison between Napoleon and any other 
man—those who say otherwise did not know him.” 

* That noble-hearted fellow, Duroc, once said to me, with his characteristic 
simplicity of manner—‘ The Emperor, my dear Caulincourt, appears to me to be 
endowed with a variety of mental] faculties, any one of which would suffice to 
distinguish a man from the multitude. For example, he is the greatest Captain 
of the age—a sovereign, whose ministers are merely his clerks—a statesman, 
who directs the whole business of the country, and superintends every branch of 
the service; and yet this Colossus of gigantic proportions can descend with 
wonderful facility to the most trivial details of private life. He can regulate the 
expenditure of his household, as he regulates the finances of the empire.” Du- 
roc’s remarks were just 

* Some persons have applied a silly and incorrect epithet to the devoted friends 
of the Emperor. He had no sezdes; he had fanatical admirers, but their fanati- 
cism was founded on conviction. 

“As to myself, whenever J take a retrospective glance at the past, it seems 
as though some rays of the meteor diffused a light over my memory. 

“On the day of the battle of Jena, the Emperor sent for me about three 
o'clock in the morning. He had not been in bed. J found him irritable and 1m- 
patient. Some orders which he had dispatched on the preceding evening, had not 
been executed. As yeta!l the arrangements were in an advanced state of pro- 
gress ; but the apprehension that any delay might ensue, rendered the Emperor 
anxious and impatient. Every moment staff-officers were entering with reports 
of the missions on which they had been sent during the night. ‘They were re- 
quired to express themselves very laconically, for the Emperor could not endure 
prolixity or hesitation. ‘1 he Prince of Neufchatel might certainly have spared 
him the fatigue of receiving theee officers; butthe Einperor always wished to 
direct the details of his military plans. His movements were so ordered that it 
would have been dificult for any but himeelf to form a comprehensive idea of 
the whole. The fate of battle depended on the intelligence and strict punctuality 
of those who had orders to execute. The Emperor was therefore, greatly 
irriiated when his calculations were thwarted by any neglect @: Omission 

** *Sore,’ said |, when | saw him on the morning of the batile of Bautzen, 
shall bave a hard day's werk. It is uow only four o'clock, your Majesty bas had 
’ 
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ance. 

‘* * Well, and what if you should die, my good fellow ; am I not here !’ 

“«*True your Majesty—I am very foolish.— Well, doctor, if it must be so, cut 
off my limb, God bless the Emperor.’ 

‘** Larrey,’ said the Emperor, ‘perform this cperation in the most careful man- 
ed ; and in a month hence let him be entered at the Hospital of the Invalides, iw 

aris.” 

‘“«*Vive I’ Empereur,’ exclaimed the wounded cuirassier, and his brotheir in- 
valids in the hospital waggon joined in the shout. 

“It has been alleged that the Emperor was not endowed with much suscepti- 
bility of feeling: there is some truth in this, but perhaps it would be more just to 
say that he had not time to indulge the emotions of his heart. He proceeded 
straight forward to the object he had in view, without heeding the thorns which 
were scattered along his path. Thus, in the hundreds of battles in which he lost 
so many valuable officers, if feelings of regret arose in his heart, he seldom sought, 
by the expression of them, to console the grief of others.” 

Here the Duke paused, and heaved a deep sigh. 

“There is one occasion,” observed I, ‘on which the Emperor appeared to me 
to betray great want of feeling. I allude to an observation he made after the bat- 





tle of the Moskowa, where your father, Augustus de Caulincourt, was killed. To 
| you, Duke, I may speak without reserve, and I must say that I was shocked at the 
words which the Emperor addressed to you in reference to the melancholy cir 
cumstance. These words are authentically recorded, and hold a place in history 
*Caulincourt,’ said he, ‘this you know is one of the disasters of war.’ ‘There 
was something exceedingly heartless in this. If he really felt no sympathy im the 
deep grief of a friend, he should have held his tongue, and his silence might pos 
| sibly have been taken for feeling. Alas! how grievous it is to utter a reproach 
| against one whom we so devotedly worship.” 

The Duke fixed his eyes on me, and I could easily perceive that his mind was 
; occupied by a painful recollection, which the hand of time had but faintly soothed 
I inwardly blamed my own inadvertence. I perceived that I had unguardedly 
given utterance to an idea which doubtless the Duke had often sought to chec® 
when it arose in his own mind. The grave had not closed overall. The gene 
rous heart of Caulincourt cherished no feeling but pure and everlasting regret ! 


I had touched a chord which vibrated painfully, and I stretched out my hand to 
him in token of my regret. He took it, and pressed it cordially in his. 

** How well you enter into my feelings,” said he with a melancholy smile. 

** So well,” replied J, “that I will be careful to remember the remark you made 
some time ago, that the Emperor must not be judged on the same level with other 
| nen.” 
| ‘Phe redoubt at which General Auguste de Caulincourt fell was watered with 
the blood of a thousand brave men and three generals; but the redoubt was car- 
ried, and the battle was won. 

General Moreau lost at once his life and his honour at the battle of Dresden. 

Never was crime followed by more prompt and signal punishment. The ven- 
geance of heaven seemed to have fallen on the head of the apostate! When the 
Emperor was informed of Moreau's death, he hastily turned to the Duke de 
Vicenza, and whispered in his ear—‘ My star! Caulincourt! My star! Oh! 
this event will form one of the most important pages in my history !”’ 
Several times in the course of the seme evening he reverted to the subject 
| According to his ideas of fatalism the death of Moreau was a favour of fortune 
| —a returning smile of that destiny which had taken Lieutenant Bonaparte by the 
{ hand and led him through the path of glory to the highest altitude of worldly 
| greatness—which enabled him to count Kings among his vassals, and to hold a 
Court at Tilsit to decide the share of his munificence which each sovereign was 
to receive. 

That a French cannor-bail should have laid Moreau prostrate at the very mo- 
ment of his appearance in the enemy’s cainp is one of those extraordinary oc- 
currences which it is difficult to refer to mere chance. Napoleon deduced from 
the fact a variety of consequences, suggested by his faith in predestination. The 
words which he whispered in the ear of his friend were characteristic of his fee! 
ings—‘ My star! Caulincourt !” 

“I must confess,” sakl the Duke to me when we were conversing on this sub 
ject, “that Moreau’s extraordinary death almost inclined me to share the Emperor's 
impressions. ‘The multitude is inarvellously prone to :eize on these sinister mora! 
lessons. With the neme of General Moreau an awfu) warning will for ever be 
associated "’ 











A PIC-NIC AT MALTA. 


As the time fixed forour departure from Naples was now near al hand, I drove 


out to take leave of my kind French friends at the Villa———. Our party there 

on this occasion waa but a dull one; indeed, for my own pert, I will frankly 

wlitit, that farewell visits generally find inc, as Mrs. Malaprop would say, “ mort 
" 





excecuing!y indifferent company 
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At an early hour in the eveming my caleche was announced, and I rose reluct- 
aatly to take my leave. 

‘* Adieu !” said the old gentleman, shaking me cordially by the hand ; *‘ Adieu! 
et le bon Dieu vous garde !”’ 

“ Farewell!" said Rodolphe ; “and do not forget the stag-hound pup you 
promised me. Remember, too, that he must answer to the name of Lascel- 
bes.” 

‘« Farewell!" said Annette ; ‘* we shall expect the long letter you promised us, 

. ” 

“ Farewell !"’ said Annette ; and be sure you let us hear from you the moment 
you get married. Take care, too, to tell us whether the lady be a 6/onde or a 
brunette.” 

I promised to attend faithfully to their several injunctions, returned warmly 
their kind adieus, and expressed, as [ best could, my sense of all the attentions I 
had received at their hands. 

“It is rare,” said I, ‘to meet with so much kindness from total strangers.” 

“It is rarer still,” said Annette, her long silken eyelash drooping over her 
dark eye; ‘‘it is rarer still to meet with a stranger, who, if he Aas received kind- 
ness, has also the good feeling to acknowledge it!” 

The whole party accompanied me to the door ; and as I looked back before the 
turn of the avenue hid them from my sight, I caught the last glimpse of hands 
and handkerchiefs still waving me adieu. 

Early next morning we sailed for Malta. We had a prosperous and speedy 
passage ; and it was not long till the steeps of the * honey-distilling island” hove 
insight. Without the occurrence of anything worthy of notice, we soon found 
ourselves once more in our old quarters, beneath the Fort of St. Angelo. 

The meeting with our former Malta acquaintances was cordial on both sides ; 
and the officers of the regiment gave a grand entertainment in honour of 
eur arrival. A large party dined in the mess-room; and, in the evening, we ad- 
yourned to the house of agentleman in La Valetta, where a splendid ball and 
eupper awaited us. 

In a word, good-fellowship and good humour were the order of the day; and, 
our time passed delightfully in the mutual interchange of all those little civilities, 
aud kindnesses, and marks of attention, which form, after all, the main staple of 
social intercourse. Our only rivalry was, who should contribute most to the har- 
mony and kindly feeling which universally prevailed. 

Dining, one evening, with a gentleman in La Valetta, I expressed a wish to 
raske a short excursion into the interior of the island, in order to visit a few of 
it6 most remarkable curiosities. 

‘In other words,” said my host, “I suppose. you mean in the most modest 
manner possible, to ask myself and some others of our friends to escort you on 
euch atrip. Well! for my own part I have no objections; and I think a day 
may be spent very pleasantly in the manner you propose. But we can do nothing 
in the matter without the concurrence of the ladies. What say you Harriet?!” 
he continued, addressing himself to his eldest daughter, a remarkably elegant 
young woman of abouteighteen; “what say you! Mr Lascelles proposes a 
pic-nic ; will you honour him with your presence on the occasion! Come, 
Rosa ; what say you?” 

‘*] shall have much pleasure,” replied the lively Harriet, her eyes sparkling 
with delight at the prospect of what promised to be so agreeable an excursion. 
‘*T shall certainly have much pleasure in making one of your party, papa; and | 
have no doubt | shall be able to prevail upon some of my friends to join me.” 

‘“ And I,” said Rosa, “if Mr Lascelles will invite me, shall also be happy to 
add ene tv your number.” 

A party was made up on the spot; our route determined ; and a day fixed. 

With merry hearts, and fully bent upon enjoyment, the different individuals 
who were to compose the corteyé assembled at an early hour on the morning of 
the preconcerted day, at the house of our kind entertainer. A caleche, witha 
couple of servants, and a plentiful supply of materials, suitable for an al fresco 
collation, had previously been dispatched; with directions to await our arrival at 
an appointed spot on the shore, to the northward side of the island. 

After an excellent déjetiné, which was partaken of amid such deafening peals 
of laughter, as evinced the exuberant spirits we were in, we started on horse- 
back ; a party of nine, including four ladies. At the request of my shipmate, 
who was a great collector of natural curiosities, I had slung a rifle over my 
shoulder, in the hope of being able to bring hin home some “ specimens " for his 
eabinet. 

Away we went, al a brisk hand-canter, along the somewhat indifferent road 
that leads to caral Itard: too much occupied with each other's society to bestow 
any great etiention on the beauties or deformities of the surrounding scenery. 
The day was remarkably bright and fine ; and the air was certainly the most 
balmy I ever breathed ; being perfectly laden with the delicious aroma of the nu- 
merous odoriferous plants with which Malta teems in all directions. 

As we kept on at a rapid pace, casal Itard was soon left in the rear; and it 
was not long till we stood beneath the venerable walls of the City Notable. 

Here we baited our panting steeds, and proceeded, as in duty bound, to ex- 
waite Ure antiquities and curiosities of which this ancient place exhibits so many. 
The Cathedral, and the Banca del Giurati, were duly visited and commented on. 
We descended, too, to the Catacombs, the wonders of which have been the sub- 
yect of so many minute descriptions; wandering through their labyrinth of corri- 
dors, which present on either side sepulchral niches for the dead of all ages, from 
the infant to the grown man, and which are of such extraordinary extent as to 
procure for the place the name of Subterranean City. Had I been alone, I doubt 
not I might have found food for serious meditation while traversing the haunted 
ualls of this vast Habitation of the Dead; where moulder the bones of so many 
generations, and where the dust of the haughty Greek, the brave Roman, and the 
wily Pheenician, mingle together inone common heap. As it was, however, the 
lively Harriet hung upon my arm; and I was too much occupied with the living 
w trouble myself much about the dead. 

A visit to the Grotto of St. Paul completed our tour in search of the antique ; 
and when we returned to the city we found our horses quite fresh, and ready for 
another start. 

After a pleasant ride of about a couple of miles farther, we arrived at the 
Emptalhep Gardens, where we found one of the servants in attendance to take 
charge of the horses; there not being even a bridle-road from thence to the 
coast beneath, where our refreshments awaited us. The walk, however, was by 
20 means a very arduousone. A hill ortwo to surmount, a steep ravine to clam- 
ber down, and we found ourselves within hail of the dazzling white cloth on which 
our careful attendant had spread our repast. 

The place he had fixed upon for this purpose was well selected. It was a | 
emall, but beautifully verdant spot, of rich enamelled turf, extending in front | 
close down to the sea-beach, but inclosed on every other side by high hills and 
abrupt precipices. A small lively stream of crystal water brawled over its | 
shingly bed at our feet ; and the dark low-browed rocks which bound the coast | 
2 every direction hung beetling over the ocean. 

Here, then, we were a merry party, assembled in a little green and sheltered | 
nook of the iron-bound coast of Malta; rocks and hills on every side : a bright 
Mediterranean sky above,and the bright Mediterranean ocean, smooth and mirrory 
tefore us. Everything, save the gentle rippling of the water and the sound of | 
our own voices, which were reverberated among the surrounding rocks, was still 
aad motionless. 

One vessel only was within sight.—She was a_ large-sized galley, having her 
canvass cut in a very peculiar fashion; and it was evident from the skilful man- | 
ner in which she managed to catch every breath of air that was stirring, that she 
bad at lcast one good seaman on board. She was going gently along under | 
French colours, within about a mile from the coast; so near, indeed, that we 
would have concluded she meant to put into Goza, had she not been shaping her 
course more out to sea, as if she were steering for Palermo, or some one of the | 
other Sicilian ports 

**T should like to know who ¢hat is,” said Neville to me; “and if our own} 
eraft bad been within hail, I think she would have asked her the question.” 

‘** From her colours,” said a gentleman of the party, “ [ take her to be a French 
galley engaged in merchandise. Vessels of her description are frequently seen 
in these seas, trafficking along the coasts of Greece and Sicily.” : 

‘“* She may be so,” replied Neville; **but does not the cut of her canvass, 
Lascelles, appear somewhat of the strangest '” | 

‘Tam little acquainted with the rig of galleys hereabouts,” | replied; ‘ but | 
i certainly think she has something about her appearance altogether rather 
rakish.” 

“TI thought it odd at first,’ rejoined Neville, ‘that she should be upon the 
tack she is, so close inshore. But I observe she is now bearing up, and she may | 
be some merchant craft after all.” . 

She accordingly did bear up, and seemed to make for the port of Melecca. 
On this new tack, she was in a few minutes hid from our view behind the inter- | 
vening rocks. | 

We now set earnestly to work with our luncheon; and the cheer provided for 
us was so excellent, and our appetites 30 sharp, that we made sad havoc among 

‘ the cold fowls, pasties, and other eatables. A few glasses of champaign, washed 
down by some genuine La Fitte, added, if possible, to the exuberance of our 








@pirits. The jest, the tale, the song went round; andthe rocks on either side 
resounded, from time to time, to the loud peals of our laughter 

“Come, Harriet,” said her father ; “‘] know you did not forget, to pack up 
your lute with the other provisions ; and as most of our sides must be aching with 
this extravagant mirth, pray do what you can to make seneible men of us, and 


fing us that pretty air we admired so much last night.” 
*}° “ 
Phe hvely girl took the lute at her father’s request, and sung us a native Maltese 
air, 60 plaintively touching, as to put an end for the moment to our excessive 
Morrimen!. 


“Ney, madam,” said Neville ; * you haye realty cast a spell over us. Pray do 


| and burning red. 


us the kindness to sing something that will recall the spirits you have so uncere- 
moniously dispelied—something lively let it be, in mercy !” 

“IT know few merry songs,” replied Harriet ; * but if you will listen to one of 
the sea, your ewn adopted element, it is very much at your service.”’ 

She again took the lute ; and, striking a bold and spirit-stirring symphony, she 
commenced a French ballad. 

“Did you hear nothing?” said Harriet’s father ; holding up his nand asif to 

direct our attention to some sound that had alarmed him. 

‘Nothing !” I replied, “but the scream of some sea-fowl, which I hope are 
directing their flight over the top of the rock. I have a single ball in my rifle,” 
I continued, handling the gun; “and if you will allow me to rest it on your 


| shoulder, Neville, I shall try if I can’t bring one of them down for our friend’s 


ornithological cabinet.” 

‘Father !” said Harriet, tossing her lute upos the ground, and placing her deli- 
cate hands upon her father’s arm, while her lovely countenance expressed con- 
siderable anxiety—~‘ Father! you seem alarmed ; what did you hear?” 

‘ Nothing, love!” replied her father. ‘It may have been, as Mr. Lascelles 
says, a sea-fowl’s scream; butit struck me as resembling a note I once heard un- 
der very different circumstances.” 

Another pause ensued; and I remained upon my knees on the grass, with the 
barrel of may rifle resting on Neville’s shoulder ; expecting presently to see a flock 
of sea fowl take their flight over the top of the rock. 

There it was again !”’ cried Harriet’s father; starting to his feet, and break- 
ing in his haste a bottle of champaign, part of which Neville was in the act of 
transferring to his glass. ‘There it was again! I cannot be mistaken!” and, 
as he spoke, a shrill prolonged whistle echoed among the surrounding rocks. 

We looked anxiously round on every side ; for the echo multiplied and rever- 
berated the sound in such a manner that we could not tell from what particular 
spot it originally came. Nothing was visible, nothing stirred ; and the echo died 
gradually away. Again, however, it was repeated, louder and shriller than before ; 
and scarcely had the echo caught the sound, when four men started into view at 
the top of a neighbouring rock, and stood out high upon its summit. Here they 
took up their position, motionless as statues ; each bending upon one knee, and 
holding to his shoulder a carbine, which he directed right down upon our party.— 
4.t the same instant, three others appeared round the foot of the precipice, and 
strode up deliberately towards us ; drawn rapiers in their hands, and pistols at their 
belts. 

There was little time to examine the general appearance of these men; but the 
coarse brown jacket without sleeves, displaying their naked brawny arms, and the 
short trousers extending no lower than the knee, the rest of the leg being left 
completely bare, were peculiarities which caught my eye in an instant. Round 
his waist, each wore a broad belt in which his pistols were stuck. The large un- 
dressed moustache, the uncut beard, and the general expression of ferocity in their 
countenances, could not be mistaken; THBY WERE PIRATES! 

The effect which their sudden appearance produced upon our little party was 
quite electrical. From our recumbent or sitting position on the grass, we had all 
started to our feet; and a piercing shriek from the ladies reverberated among the 
rocks, as, completely overwhelmed with fear, they threw themselves upon their 
male companions for protection. Harriet clung round her father’s neck ; and the 
timid Rosa, unmindful of decorum, leaut upon me for support; her long auburn 
hair, which, in the trepidation of the moment, had become loosened from the 
zone that bound it, hanging in dishevelled ringlets down her neck and shoulders. 
The broken fragments of our merry meal, empty dishes and overturned bottles, 
lay scattered at our feet. On the rock above, the four pirates still remained, 
fixed in the position they had at first assumed ; their carabines pointed at our little 
group. 

The variety of attitudes into which the suddenness of the event had thrown us ; 
the frowning rocks around ; the green plot oa which we stood ; the picturesque 
costumes of our unwelcome visitants, altogether formed a scene which might 
have reminded the spectator of some of the master-sketches of Salvator Rosa. 

But this was no time for admiring the picturesque. In one hand, I grasped my 


| rifle, and with the other I supported the fainting Rosa, whom I endeavoured to 


restore to calmness, by whispering in her ear such topics of reassurance as chance 
suggested. The three robbers were speedily at our side. 

** Signori,’’ said one of them, in a garbled mixture of bad French and worse 
Italian, spoken with the accent of neither; “ Signori !—assoggetevi !—segui- 
tec.! Gentlemen, you must yield and follow us !” 

‘‘Never!” cried the father of the fainting Harriet; pressing his child the 
closer to his bosom as he spoke. ‘* Never, miscreant! You take us not 
alive |" 

* Resistance is vain!’ was the pirate’s coolreply. ‘* We are seven; I have 
but to make a signal to my comrades above, and your number will be reduced to 
one?” 

‘No!’ replied the other; ‘cowardly craven as you are, you dare not take this 
advantage.” 

“« Provoke me not, Signor! Remember J have but to raise my hand! 

“Wretch! is not your object gain?’ Name our ransom; it shall be paid to 
you. Harriet, love,’ he continued, as he kissed his daughter's ashy cheek ; Har- 
riet, you tremble !” 

“Ransom!” replied the pirate, with a sneer; ‘‘and who is to guarantee the 
payment? Four hundred scudi for yourself, signor—five for the lady on your arm 
—the rest you may have over-head for three !”’ 

‘‘ Leave us, then ; I pledge my honour the money shall be paid. 

* Ay, signor! but I must have some better security than you honour, untarnish- 
ed though it may be. I suppose you would have us moor our galley under the 
Fort of St. Angelo, and wait upon your honour to receive the money in La Valetta. 
Or, would you send the guard-ship round to Tripoli to pay it to us there! No, 
Signor! our best security is your own person, and the merchants at Cairo. Come, 
signor, Shall I raise my hand?” 

During this brief dialogue, I had been bending over the fainting Rosa, who 
clung closer and closer to me, at every word the pirate uttered ; nor had I once 
turned my face towards the haughty speaker. At his last threat, however, I 
turned hastily round, and presented my riffle at his breast. 

“You seem the leader of these men, sir,’ I said. ‘* Now, mark me. If you 
dare to make the slightest signal, I instantly drive a bullet through your heart !” 

As I uttered these words, I kept my eye fixed tirmly on that of the pirate; my 
finger pressing the trigger of the gun. His face became, alternately, deadly pale, 
He gazed upon me for a moment after I bad done speaking ; 
then, turning round to the men who accompanied him— 

“* Andante di dretro!” he said. ‘ Fall back; I wish to speak to this gentle- 


| man !”” 


The men did as he commanded them, and retired towards the beach. When 
they were gone, he again turned round to me, and addressed me in English, and 
with an accent truly vernacular. 

** You need not fear, sir. Will you retire with me a few pacest [have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

I cast a look at Neville, which seemed to say, * Shall I go?” 

** Yes!” said Neville; “leave your gun with me, and should the fellow attempt 
to play you false, I shoot him dead on the instant!” 

‘The pirate smiled at this threat, but made no observation 

Meanwhile, poor Rosa clung more closely to me than before ; and as I placed 
her gently on Neville’s arm for support, she looked up in my face, her eyes filled 
with tears, and her countenance pale as death 

“O Mr Lascelles!” she said, in accents scarcely articulate ; ‘‘O Mr Lascelles 
do not go!” 

* T shall return presently,” I replied 
yeu. 

The poor girl shuddered, and hid her face in her hands. 

The pirate in the meantime had retired about twenty paces to the foot or the 
neighbouring rock ; and there I speedily joined him. 

** Well, sir,” was my first observation ; *‘ what have you to say?” 

‘Something sir, that you will gladly listen to. Look at me! you have seen 


‘ Fear not, Rosa: no harm shall befall 


| my face before !” 


“No!” I replied; ‘ your features are entirely strange to me.” 

« Consider then more attentively ; you ought to recollect them !”’ 

“You must be mistaken,’ [ said. **I see you now for the first time '”’ 

‘It is you who are mistaken ;” replied the pirate. ‘‘ This is not the first ime 
that I have exchanged both words and blows with Mr. Lascelles!” 

Mr. Lascelles!” I repeated 

“ Ay!” said the pirate. ‘ Look at me again; you see I am not slow at re- 


| cognising you.” 


‘Surprised to tind myself so unexpectedly recognized, I scanned the fellow’s 
person narrowly to see if J could bring him to my recollection 

He was a tal!, powerful-looking man; with a countenance deeply bronzed, and 
a large cicatrized wound running diagonally across hie forehead. ‘The lower 
part of his face was completely covered with his black uncut beard and shaggy 
and his long tangled hair hung out in thick clusters, from beneath 
the little red skull cap which he wore. His brawny arms were bare froin the 
shonider, and his limbs naked from the knee downwards. 


tach 
moustache , 


Yes!” he said, seeing that my recollection was completely at fault; ‘I see 


- five years of a life like wine will work 





you have forgotten me And no wonde: 
strange changes "’ 
‘ There is something in the tone of your voice,” I replied, “which seems to 
awaken recollection.” 
“Ay! he said; “lke enough—like cnough’ The last time we met, you 
heam iny voice, Don't you r collect ihe last words | 
er spoke to y¢ Mr, Lascelles, it was on board the Hesperus—at night—the 
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“The captain of the mizzen-top!" I exclaimed, as the whole circumstance 
flashed at once upon my memory—* Thomas Stubbs !” 

“The same,” he replied; “‘now, mark me! You saved my life on one oc- 
casion at the risk of your own; I have nowan opportunity of cancelling the debt 
I owe you. I shall presently call off my bull-dogs, and you and your party are 
free to depart !” 

‘Name your ransom,” I said ; “it shall be duly paid.” 

** Never,” he replied. ‘ Your ransom from my hands was paid long since !”” 

“ But your men ; will they not dispute your right to do this !”’ 

“They dare not. Besides, 1 have a thousand scudi on board my galley; it 
shall be divided among them as yourransom. They shall be no losers.” 

** Name a place where [ can remit the amount,” Teutieh 

# Away! away!” cried Stubbs, as he drew a small boatswain’s whistle from 
his bosom, and sounded upon it three distinct notes. 

The men at the rock, who had all the time kept motionless at their posts, dis- 
appeared instantly at the signal. Again the whistle sounded, when the other two 
upon the beach sheathed their rapiers, and walked silently away. 

“Mr. Lascelles,” said Stubbs ; * farewell. ‘This was an unexpected meeting ; 
and I am glad to have been able to show you that ingratitude at least is not one 
of my many faults. Farewell, we shall never meet again !” 

The poor fellow grasped my hand while the ferocious expression of his coun- 
tenarce softened down almost to a look of mildness; and having shaken it cor- 
dially, without waiting for a reply, he followed his comrades. 

‘* You’ve managed the affair cleverly, Lascelles,” said Neville when I rejoined 
the party. ‘‘ How the d 1 did you get so easily rid of the miscreant ?” 

‘“« Mr. Neville,” I said, “‘ we have nothing te fear. We are now at liberty to 
depart ; and I beg it as a favour that you will not question me further on the sub- 
ject.” 

The servant now gathered up the fragments of our meal; and we forthwith 
proceeded to Emptalhep, where we found our horses ready. ‘Towards evening, 
we once more entered Ia Valetta; though in a very different mood from that in 
which we had left it in the morning. 

Poor Stubbs! he was wrong in his prediction ; we did meet again. Notmany 
weeks afterwards I encountered him in the streets of Gibraltar; but so changed 
that I could scarcely recognise him. He was handsomely dressed in the English 
fashion ; his moustache nicely trimmed, and his well-brushed hair trained in 
such a manner as to hide the scar upon his forehead. He tried to elude me, but 
I was determined to address him; and taking him into an adjoining hotel, I 
questioned him closely as to the events of his life since he escaped from the Hes- 
perus. 

He informed me, that under the auspices of Karl Krause at Cape Town, he 
had engaged in the smuggling trade, and had been so successful that ina few 
months he contrived to amass a little money. With this he determined to make 
a trip to the Mediterranean, having heard much of the rich booty that was fre- 
quently obtained there. After a variety of adventures, he arrived at last at Al- 
giers; where his talent, his dauntless courage, and his excellent seamanship, 
raised him so high in the estimation of his brother pirates, that, with the little 
money he had, he soon managed to obtain a galley of his own, with a competent 
crew to man it. 

He was returning from the coast of Greece to Algiers, when, in passing Malta, 
he discovered, with the aid of his glass, our little party on the coast, and imme- 
diately conceived the design of carrying us off fer sale at Cairo. 

‘But now,” said I, “if I may judge from your dress and general appearance, 
I would fain hope you mean to renounce this reckless and lawless course of 
life?” 

Stubbs shook his head. ; 

‘If your business here at present,” I continued, “ is to get appointed to one ot 
his Majesty's ships, or any honest trader, I shall do all in my power to assist 

ou.” 
, “Mr. Lascelles!” he replied ; *‘as to my business here, I know myself what 
that is; and as to renouncing my profession—never, sir !—never !”” 

He shook me once more cordially by the hand ; said he wished to God he could 
serve under me “in his own trade ;” bid me farewell, and abruptly left the apart- 
ment. 








Suntaary. 


Sir Mark Wood, Bart., of Hare Park, near Newmarket, died yesterday week, 
after a long illness. Sir Mark was much attached to the amusements of the turf, 
of which he was a steady and liberal patron. 

Pierre Bonaparte, the son of Lucien Bonaparte, has just sailed for Corfu. 

The Moors.—It appears, by information from all quarters, that the prospects 
of a good grouse season are highly flattering. On the lower hills, in particular, 
the covies are numerous and the birds strong. 

Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence has been permitted by her Majesty to continue 
inthe occupancy of the house in the Ambassador's court, St. James's, whieh 
was given him by his late Majesty for his residence as one of the Lords in 
waiting. 

Mr. John Lawless, the once celebrated Irish patriot, died rather suddenly on 
Tuesday last, at his residence, in Cecil street, Strand. He had been in a deli- 
cate state of health for some time past, but we are informed that the immediate 
cause of his death was the great excitement occasioned by too frequent speaking 
at some of the late elections. Mr. Lawless, we believe, was about 65 years of 
age. 

A Paris paper states that a case is before the Tribunal of Coutances, in which 
a lady claims redress from a young counsellor, who had been amusing himself in 
Court by taking her likeness. 

A woman of colour, named Cecily, is about to make her appearance at one of 
the Paris theatres. The papers speak of her as a negress. She was educated un- 
der the care of a lady of fortune at Guadaloupe, at whose death she was left quite 
destitute, and resolved to try her fortune on the stage. She was attached for 
some time to the French theatre at New Orleans, where she appears to have been 
extremely popular. Cecily is 28 years of age, and is said, in her style of acting, 
to bear some resemblance to Mademoiselle Mars. A piece is writing for her first 
appearance. 

We understand that Mr. Garnect’s committee positively intend to petition 
against Mr. Brotherton’s return, and they express great confidence that they shall 
be able to unseat the Hon. Member. 

A Question for the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—In the time of war, and 
during the ‘‘ dreadful reign of the Tories,” the secret service money averaged 
about £12,000 a-year. The secret service money for the year just ended, being 
a year of peace, amounts to £35,000! How is this! —Kentish Gazette. 

Approaching Marriages in High Life.—Prince Frederick of Wirtemberg, 
son of Prince Paul, and nephew of the reigning King, is about to marry a daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Nicholas. ‘To-day William Howard, Esq., son of the Hon, 
Major Howard, who feil at Waterloo, will lead to the altar, at Burlington House, 
Chiswick, the Lady Fanny Caveudish, sister of the Earl of Burlington. Many 
members of both the distinguished families will be present. ‘The bridegroom is 
an attaché to the embassy of Lord Granville at Paris. Mr. Herbert will shortly 
lead to the altar the fair and accomplished daughter of Mr. and Lady Eleanor Bal 
four. 

Diamond.—The diamond is pure carbon, or charcoal, crystallised. It is among 
the rarest of all known substances, and carbon is among the most abundant 
We can have a roomful of pure carbon for sixpence, but a bit of pure crystal- 
! lised carbon the size of half your thumb is worth many thousand pounds. You 
| drink diamonds when you drink soda-water; but you drink them in the form of 
gas. Mr. Faraday has succeeded, by immense pressure, in reducing carbon from 
the gaseous to the liquid state ; but it must be kept in a glass tube, hermetically 
sealed. The moment it comes in contact with the atmosphere, it again assumes 
the gaseous form. Diamond requires great heat to burn it; but, when it does 
burn, it consumes utterly. Its whole substance changes into that kind of gas 
| which is pumped into soda-water, and is prodvced naturally in champagne. 

A few evenings since, as the Queen and the Duchess of Kent were leaving 
Buckingham Palace to take an airing a repectably dressed man was observed to 
throw something into the carriage. He was immediately seized by two of the 
sentinels on duty at the Palace, and given in custody, when he gave his name 
Count Deruski. Upon him was found a copy of a petition, in French, addressed 
to her Majesty, soliciting relief, stating that he had served in the French army 
under Napoleon, and was now in a state of great destitution t pon her Majesty 
returning tothe Palace she immedtately gave orders to Sir Frederick Watson 
for the man to be set at liberty until inquiry ceuld be made into his case. 

On Monday afternoon, as Captain Sir William Symons, Surveyor-Generai ol 
| the Navy, was driving in his cabriolet through Piccadilly, bis horse took fright, 
and he was thrown out with such violence as to occasion a fracture of the thigh 
| bone On the same day a serious accident happened to Colonel Billington, in 





| Hyde Park. The Gallant Officer was mounted on a spirited horse, witnessing 

the review, when the anima! commenced rearing, and unfortunately fell backwards 
on the rider, fracturing several! of his nbs 

The literal meaning of the phrase “‘ de ‘unatico inquire nado” is “rest ecting the 
search fora lunatic.” One would suppose it searcely required the lanthom of 
Diogenes or the; erspicuity of a commissioner to discover the whereabouts of 
one or two of this stamp so long as railway bubbles c ntinue to float, or the ite 
of specch-making and law making leads aspirants to the hustings. 

peech-ina 

Master Betty the once famous Roscius, is now a respectadie mulsle-aged ger 

Viasler belly ' 
t'c nan, quite capable, as regards size and good humour, of undertaking the part 
of Palstug. Ue is famous aleo for drawing the bow (not the long-bew), and was 
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lately Captain of the St. George’s Archers. He is reckened one of the best 
marksmen in the kingdom. We believe he has a son, a youth of great promise, 
who will soon make his debut in the theatrical world in the same line of charac- 
ters as his father. ‘The quondam Roscius may often be seen at a well-known 
tavern in Long Acre, setting and keeping the table in a roar. 

Copenhagen, the Charger that carried Wellington at Waterloo.— He died 
last year,” says Miss Mitford, in her “* Country Stories” just published, “at the 
age of 27. He was therefore in his prime on the day of Waterloo, when the 
Duke, (then and still a man of iron) rode him seventeen hours and a half without 
dismounting. When his Grace got off, he patted him, and the horse kicked, to 
the great delight of his brave rider, as it proved that he was not beaten by that 
tremendous day’s work. After his return this paddock was assigned to him, in 
which he passed the rest of his life in the most perfect comfort that can be ima- 
gined ;, fed twice aday (latterly upon oats broken for him) with a comfortable sta- 
ble to retire to, anda rich pasture in which to range. The late amiable duchess 
used regularly to feed him with bread, and this kindness had given him the habit 
(especially after her death) of approaching every lady with the most confiding fa- 
imiliarity. He bad been a fine animal, of middling size, and of a chestnut color ; 
but latterly he exhibited an interesting specimen of natural decay, in a state as 
nearly that of nature as can well be found ina civilized country. He had lost an 
“eye from age, and had become lean and feeble, and in the manner in which he ap- 
proached even a casual visitor, there was something of the demand for sympathy, 
the appeal to human kindness, which one has so often observed from a very old 
dog towards his master. Poor Copenhagen, who, when alive, furnished so many 
relics from his mane and tail to enthusiastic young ladies, who had his hair set in 
broaches and rings, was, after being interred with military honours, dug up by 
some miscreant, (never, I believe, discovered), and one of his hoofs cut off, it is 
to be presumed for a memorial, although one that would hardly go in the compass 
of aring. <A very fine portrait of Copenhagen has been executed by my young 
friend Edmund Havell, a youth of 17, whose genius as an animal painter will cer- 
tainly place him second only to Landseer. 

The two chefs-d’e@ucre of Michael Angelo, “The Conversion of St. Paul.” 
and ‘The Martyrdom of St. Peter,” suspended in the chapel of St. Paul, in the 
Vatican, and which for more than half a century have been looked upon as lost 
to the arts, are about to be renovated by two artists of distinction, by order of 
the Papal government. It has been ascertained that these pictures are no other- 
wise injured than by the effect of the smoke from the tapers and incense. 

At the Cork Assizes Miss Arabella Leader obtained a verdict for £200 damages 
in an action against her uncle, Mr Thomas Leader, for violently assaulting her, 
because she said he had lost £50 to Mr Duncombe at play.— Morning Post. 

Novel Affair of Honour.—A few days since a duel between two ladies took 
place at the Buis de Vincennes, Paris. Madame Stéphanie L***, furious against 
her ex-intimate friend, Madame Adéle M***, who had abstracted her lover, had 
challenged her fortunate rival to mortal combat. ‘The invitation had been ac- 
cepted, and the ladies met, each accompanied by two seconds of her own sex. A 
pistol having been placed in the hand of each, the two rivals fired in turn. The 
murderous engines, however, had been loaded by inexperienced hands, and were 
discharged by hands equally unaccustomed to the arena of duelling. Neither of 
the fair combatants, accordingly, was hurt, and though they were themselves by 
oo means desirous to retire from the affray, the seconds severally declared that 
their principles had done all that honour called for, aud insisted upon withdrawing 
their women from the field. 

A Delicate Subject.—The Morning Post says :—* Her Majesty’s family allies, 
country, and, perhaps, her Majesty's own feelings, may induce her to select a 
consort. Whether the happy mar will be a foreign prince, a relative, or a sub- 
ject, is a matter for speculation to the whole political world. The aspirants to 
the hand of 

‘ The fair virgin throned in the West,’ 
more particularly spoken of, are the Prince George of Cambridge, the young 
Prince of Orange, and the handsome scions of the houses of Cobourg and Hol- 
stein Glucksbourg ; to whom rumour has added a young noble now in the East, 
who, probably, never contemplated such an event in the most Oriental of his 
dreams.” The “ young nobleman now inthe East” is, of course, Lord E)phin- 
stone. 

THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

On Monday the Lord Mayor, the Duke of Rutland, Mr. Alderman M. Wood, 
Mr. Charles Barclay, Mr. F. French, Mr. K. Jones, and Mr. Rainbow (the 
honorary secretary), waited upon the Duke of Wellington, as a deputation from 
the subscribers to this splendid civic tribute with the following address :— 

“My Lord Duke,—The merchants, bankers, traders, and others, of London, 
have thought it due to your Grace, for the great interest your Grace evinced in 
forwarding those splendid improvements which now adorn the city of London, 
especially those parts leading to London Bridge, to cause a subscription to be pro- 
moted for the purpose of erecting an equestrian statue of your Grace in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of those great works, and in the centre of this great city. 
In this view they have been aided by many noblemen and gentlemen; and we, a 
deputation from the committee who have the management of the plan, have to 
make your grace acquainted with the progress of their design. And they have se 
lected that eminent artist Sir F. Chantrey to execute the work, hoping that your 
Grace will allow him to communicate with you as occasion may require.” 

The Duke, who received the deputation very kindly, replied, — 

**My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen,—I have been much flattered by the honour 
which has been done me by the merchants, bankers, traders, and others of Lon- 
don, in having determined to erect an equestrian statue of me in the centre of 
the city, aided as they have been in this project by many noblemen and gentle- 
men. 

“‘T was the minister ef the late King, and I did no more than my duty upon the 
occasion to which you have been pleased to refer, in promoting, to the utmost of 
my power, the orders of the King, his government, and of parliament, by assisting 
the city of London to complete their magnificent work, London-bridge, and the 
approaches thereto on both sides of the river. 

“T performed this duty zealously, as I have all others on which I have been 
employed in the public service, and it is gratifying to me to know that my conduct 
upon that occasion attracted your attention and gave you satisfaction.” 


Foreign Office, Aug.14.—The queen has been pleased to appoint Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq , lately Secretary to his Majesty's Legatiun at Brussells, to be Sec- 
retary to her Majesty's Embassy at the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 

War Office, Aug. 22.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds.—C. E. J. Power, to be Lieut. 
by pur., v. Kenyon, who rets. ; H. Keown, gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Power. 
Scots Fusilier Gds.—T. H. Powell, gent., to be Ens. and Lieut., by pur., v. 
Tollemache, who rets. 1st Regt. of Ft—Ens. E. R. Wetherall, to be Lieut., 
by pur:. v. Bridges, who rets ; Ens. and Adjt. J. R. Heaton, to have the rank of 
Lieut.; Ens D. Lysons, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Pilkington, who rets. ; W. G. 
Mankin, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Wetherall; E. V. Keane, gent., to be 
Ens., by pur., v. Lysons. 12th Ft.—Ens. J. Boyd, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Phil- 
‘pps, who rets. ; W. Wilson, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Gerard, pro. ; B. W. Gilman, 
geut. to be Ens. by pur. v. Boyd.—20th Ft.: Lt. E. Hill, from the 63d Ft. to 
be Lt. v. Eyre, who excs.—38th F't.: Ens. J. W.S. Smith, to be Lt. without pur. 
v. M‘Letoth, dec.; Eus. D. O'Connell, to be Lt. by pur. v. Watson, prom.; Gent. 
Cad. Cockayne Faith, from the Rl. Mil. Cl. to be Ens by pur. y. O’Connell.— 
{lst Ft.: Capt. J. Simmons, to be Maj. without pur. v. May, whose prom. has 
not taken place; Lt J. G. Bedingfield, to be Capt. without pur. v. May, dec.; Lt. 
L, Tallan, to be Capt. vy. Simmons ; Ensign Thomas Burgh, to be Lieut. v. 
Lallan ; Gentleman Cad. J. Manning, from Rt. Mil. Cl. to be Ens. v. Burgh.— 
S¥th Ft.: Lt. J. Moore, from the 2d Ft. to be Paymaster, v. Green, dec.—63d 


#t.: Lt. G. Eyre, from the 20th Foot to be Lieut. v. Hill, who exchs.—Rifle } 


Brigade: Lt. J. Rooper, to be Capt. by pur.v. Groves, who rets.; 2d Lt. A. Per- 
cy to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Rooper; J. A.V Kirkland, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. 
v. Percy.—Hospital Staff; Brev. Inspector-Gen. J. Strachan, M.D., to be In- 
spector-Gen. of Hosp. 

Memoranda.—Asst.-Surg. J. Connell, of 34 Lgt. Drags. has been superseded 
for being absent without leave ; Asst.-Surg. L. Bowen, of the 8d Life Gds. has 
been superseded for being absent without leave. 


i 
THE LATE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBAN’S. 
We regret to have to record the decease of her Grace the Duchess of St. Al- 
han’s, which took place on Sunday last, after an illness of about three months’ 
duration. The first indication of indisposition was a few davs previously to an 


matended assembly in Stratton street. ‘The air and exercise in an open carriage 


ted ber attendant to hope, from favourable appearances, that the indisposition | 


wonld wear off; and her Grace was removed to Holly Grove for the benetit of 
change of air, but she could not bear the stillness, and re quested to be :emoved 
tu Prscadilly. There, on the ground floor, in the great dining room, she lay for 
two months. quite tranquil and without pain, and then desired to be carried into the 
rovm where Mr. Coutts had died. ‘There her Grace also expired. The disease 
was 4 paralysis ia the limbs. 

The body of the late Duchess of St. Alban's underwent a post mortem exami- 
nation, which wes performed by Mr. Mayo. 


Her Grace's will was opened on Wednesday murning, in the presence of the 


. ~oilifor) } - ; 

Bute, Guildford, and Burdett families. It was intended that this document should 
vave been read on the prece ding day bad Sir Francis Burdett arrived in town. ‘T! 
wil directs that, in addition to ten thousaud pounds per annum, the sum of ter 
@housand pounds, aS a iegacy, be patd out of the pro} erty to the Duke of Sy 
Al>ban’s; and ber Grice be jueaths the freehold house in Piccadilly, and the ila 
amd its domains at Hichgate, also to the Duk« ‘To Angela. the younzest 
Jan toe é - ‘ se > 
slauzhter of Sir Francis Burdett, the half profits of the banking-house in tl 
Strand, the mansion in Stratton street. &c.. herd 


snd all its mov eables, plate, r a 
mauis, which are of great value, and aconsidersbie sum iv rcady mone y. ‘The 





other parts of the will were of trifling import; the annuities her Grace paid to 
different individuals are to be continued. Those and a few legacies, inconsidera- 
ble in amount, form the entire will, which was executed previous to her late in- 
disposition. 

The funeral procession will move from Stratton street on Monday next, for the 
family vault of the Beauclerks, at Redbourne. 





The following recollections of the early days of the late Duchess will probably 
be read with interest at the present moment. 

Miss Mellon was, we believe, born in the year 1775. Her father held a com- 
mission in the East India Company's service, and died shortly before her birth. 
Mrs. Mellon married again, her second choice being a Mr. Entwhistle, a musi 
cian. The lady then went on the stage, and her husband became leader of the 
band in various provincial theatres. ‘To augment a scanty income, the services 
of Miss Mellon were enlisted, and at a very early period she played the Duke of 
York, in Richard the Third, Prince Arthur in King John, and other infant cha- 
racters. Although uponthestage from her infancy, her education was not neglected. 
Mrs. Entwhistle was an accomplishedwoman, and she fulfilled her duty in educating 
her daughter in the best manner her circumstances allowed At the age of 14 Miss 
Mellon’s person approached maturity, and she personated the walking ladies, and 
occasionally characters of higher pretension. She ultimately joined an inferior 
provincial company, the manager of which was a Mr. Goldtinch; she was in- 
duced to take this situation from the opportunity it afforded of playing all Mrs Jor- 
dan’s characters. From Mr. Goldfinch’s company Miss M. went to lead the 
business in Mr. Stanton’s circuit, and in Stafford formed an acquaintance with 
the Misses Wright, sisters of the banker, and their kindness not only insured her 
comfort there, but paved her way to the metropolis. The Wrights bad great 
electioneering interest, and when Richard Brinsley Sheridan came there to solicit 
their vote, Miss Mellon was warmly recommended to him. Sheridan was liberal 
in his promises, and, subsequently seeing Miss Mellon play Rosalind and Priscilla 
Tomboy, he engaged her at asmall salary, with a promise that her interests should 
be looked to. On the 31st of January, 1795, she appeared as Lydia Languish, 
in her new manager's comedy of The Rivals ; but her name was not inserted in 
the bills. She repeated the part once,and was not heard of for some months 
afterwards. She occasionally appeared during this and the two following sea- 
sons, as a substitute for other performers, but seldom in anything of more than 
third-rate importance. By degrees characters of greater importance were entrust- 
ed to her, and as it was observed that she played bad and good parts with the 
same attention, the management occasionally stretched a point in her favour. 
When the Honeymoon came out, it was expected that Mrs. Jordan would enact 
Violante, but that lady refused it, and, at Elliston’s recommendation, the part was 
assigned to Miss Mellon, and thousands of copies were sold of a well-known 
print, representing her in that character. 

About this time the circumstances of Miss Mellon suddenly improved in an 
extraordinary degree. She became the fortunate winner of £10,000 in the lot- 
tery. She immediately gave £100 to each of the theatrical funds; and though 
it is sa‘d she had only £8 per week at Drury, set up her carriage. 

On the 8th of January, 1815, Miss Mellon was united te Mr. Coutts, the 
banker, and shortly afterwards she took leave of the stage in the character of 
Violante. Asan actress, Miss Mellon was in the school of Mrs. Jordan, but by 
no means a servile imitator. She wanted the versatility and rapidity of the great 
original, but she had some points that Mrs. Jordan had not. Her acting was not 
at all calculated to bear the analysis of minute criticism, yet it was such as to dis- 
arm adverse opinion, and to win by its witchery what it failed to secure by its ex- 
cellence, In 1822 Mr. Coutts died, it is said at the advanced age of 87. Various 
erroneous statements have appeared relative to Mr. Coutts’s property. The will, 
however, was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, on the 27th of 
March, 1822, by five of the executors, viz. Mrs. Harriet Coutts, widow, the re- 
lict ; Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir Coutts Trotter, Edwd. Majoribanks, and Edmund 
Antrobus the younger, Esqrs.; a power being reserved of granting probate to 
Andrew Dickie, William Adam the younger, Thomas Atkinson, and John Park 
inson, Esqrs., the other executors. The testator, by his will, dated the 9th of 
May, 1820, appointed Mrs. Coutts universal legatee, and bequeathed to her his 
share in the banking-house and business in the Strand, and all benefit and inte- 
rest to arise therefrom. ‘There was a codicil to the will, which related to trust 
property only. ‘The personal property within the province of Canterbury was 
sworn under £600,000. 

The late Duke of York was said at one time to have been a wooer of the 
wealthy widow, and various other persons, from one of the wealthiest commoners 
in the land down to the late Robert William Elliston, were severally declared to 
be on the point of leading the lady to the altar; the question was ultimately put 
to rest by her marriage with the Duke of St. Albans in 1827. 

The charities of the Duchess of St. Alban’s might till a volume. When an 
actress of £4 a week, she made baby-linen with her own hands, and lent it, be- 
cause she could not afford to give it, to poor women duriug their accouchement. 

Her liberality to the two theatrical funds is well known. She allowed the tate 
Wewitzer £100 per annum; and hundreds now living can testify to the good- 
ness of her heart. Miss Stephens, Miss Foote, Miss Smithson, Charles Kean, 
and many others, have experienced the benefits of her fostering kindness; and 
although her Grace is said to have indulged in some eccentricities, it is certain 
that we may look far and wide ere we find one who has ensured to others so much 
happiness or effected so much good. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
"rom the Courier, Ministerial paper. 

‘“ Neither party will have a commanding majority in the House of Commons, 
and we may at once come to the conclusion that no party measures of any great 
importance will be carried in the next session. ’ if = id 
Some of our contemporaries begin to talk of an extension of the Suffrage and of 
the Vote by Ballot as the only cures for the increase of Toryism ; but to succeed 
in either of these projects, they will probably have to wait for another general 
election. It is clear, that without some decisive and unlooked-for change in the 
opinions of the Members of the House of Commons, and in the opinion of the 
bulk of the electors, no such measures would pass that, much less pass the other 
House. Both of these projects may, perhaps, be worth working at by the Libe- 
ral press ; but till a change has been wrought in the opinions of the public, it 
would be a waste of the time of the House of Commons to propose them. We 
may extend the same observation to a number of other measures which we see 
alluded to by our conteinporaries to amend the Reform Act. However well 
founded in principle such recommendations may be, as they are avowedly made 
to limit the corrupt means of influencing the elections, now at the command of 
the Tories, who have almost an equality in the House of Commons, and a majo- 
rity in the House of Lords, such measures of course cannot succeed, and must 
be laid by in the pigeon-holes or portfolios of the projectors till the public under- 
standing has been ripened on these qu@stions. Not only, therefore, must the 
Radicals bid adien at once to every hope of immediately effecting any organic 
change, but even to the chance of success in establishing a legislative means in 
a differently constructed House of Commons by which such changes might be 
effected. We are afraid even that the Liberals must not expect to carry any measure 
of useful improvement to which the High Church and Tory party may be op- 
posed ; and that, little as was effected last year, less will be accomplished in the year 
to come. In the balance of parties, both in the Legislature and the country at 





| 





roads on its opinions or its power, the best thing probably for all to do is to enjoy 
the good we have, without chasing very assiduously after gaine that is not worth 


tions, and the people may naturally desire to gather whatever fruit those changes 
| may have brought to maturity.” 
CONSERVATIVE ASCENDANCY 
From the Spectator. 

The Whigs have so managed to work the Reform Bill, that, as everybody now 
| admits, the next general election will give a Tory House of Commons. With 
| such a prospect, with a Tory House of Lords, and with a Tory force in the Com- 
mons morally and even numerically greater than in the last Parliament, a Tory Go- 
vernment seems to have become inevitable. 

We only mean a Government of Tory principles and practice, whatever its pro- 
| fessions may be; a Government, of whatever men composed, decidedly Conser- 
| vative of the present franchise—of the present plan of open voting under bribery 
| and intimidation—of the present admirable state, in short, of the representative 
| system as shown by this election—and finally, both of the Peerage as it is, and of 
the Church as it is—in one word, a truly Conservative Government, though it 
should be composed either of Tories exclusively, or of Tories and Whigs in coali- 

ton, or of whigs only. 
Assuming, then, that the Government must, for a good while to come, be es- 
sentially Conservative, let us examine the three different ways by which the 
| personnel of the Government may be either Tory, or Whig-Tory, or purely 
| Whig 
1. It is just possible, though highly improbabie, that the Melbourne Whigs, 

taking alarm at the rapid march of Toryism, should endeavour to awaken the 
spirit of Reform, which themselves have put to sleep, by adopting what, before 
| Lord Durhatn wrote to Mr. Boulby, used to Le calied “the Durham policy » or 
| something !the it, In that case, seeing to what a pass they have brought Reform, 
| they would be deserted by many of their mere Whig supporters, and outvoted in 
l the ¢ ommons. Ar appeal to the country on their new policy might revive the 
highest enthusiasm of Refers; but it might not. If not, then we should have 
a Conservative Government composed wholly of Tories, with an united, reapect- 
ed, and very powerful Opposition. What! the Mcltourne Whigs quit office 
whilst they can poesibly retain itt ‘Thia «speculation may bo dismissed 
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2. We already discover in certain organs of the Whig and Tory press indica- 
tions of awish for coalition. ‘The modus operandi would be simple enough, sup- 
posing each party to be content with but half of the pay and patronage. Such a 
coalition would be agreed upon for some time before it was proclaimed, and might 
consist of the following terms,—that, in order tu save the Whigs from utter dis- 
grace, they should be allowed to pass the measures to which they are deeply 
pledged ; that, in ordor to save the Tories from utter disgrace, those measures 
should be passed by a Whig Government, that is, before any of the Tories came 
into office. Those measures passed, the Tories would get their half of the loaf, 
which is better than no bread ; and thenceforth the Government would be wholly 
Conservative. But what, it may be asked, would be done with O’Connell’ 
Having got his Irish Tithe measure and Irish Municipal Measure, he might be de- 
prived of his patronage, and set at defiance by the Conservative Whig-Tory coali- 
tion,—which, if it could be done safely, is what both the aristocratic parties 
would prefer; or, if his votes in the House and his influence in Ireland were stil! 
considered worth the purchase, his support of a Conservative Government might 
be secured by the very means that have secured his support of the Melbourne 
Administration, from which he really got nothing but a good deal of patronage. It 
is not in disparagement of Mr. O’Connell that we saythis. For his Irish objects 
only, patronage is allin all. He would scarcely be displeased at being told that he 
is always ready to sacrifice every thing else to his Irish objects. He will not op- 
pose a Conservative Government of Whigs and Tories, if they think it worth 
their while so to purchase his support ; and if not—if it should be part of the 
terms of the coalition that the Whigs throw him an Irish Tithe measure and an 
Irish Municipal measure, and have done with him—why, then he will discover, 
though too late, how much his own support of the Melbourne Whigs in their Re- 
form-damping course has helped to “let in the Tories.” In either case, how- 
ever, it does not appear that Mr. O'Connell can stand in the way of a Whig-Tory 
coalition. The only thing to prevent it, may be the impossibility of persuading 
either Whigs or Tories to be content with half a loaf. 

3. If this difficulty should prevail over all other considerations, we may stil} 
have a Conservative Government, though composed wholly of Whigs. The 
Whigs, there can be little doubt, have now complete possession of the Court 
Supposing this, there is a way by which they may retain power in spite of the 
Tories, namely by carefully abstaining from any measure or proposal likely to be 
defeated by the Tories in either House of Parliament—by opposing all things 
which the Tories oppose, and supporting whatever the Tories support, so far as 
Parliament is concerned—by taking care that there shall be no ground of battle 
between themselves and the Tories—by carrying on fur the Tories, in short, a 
truly Conservative Government. <A truly Conservative Government of Whigs 
might be conducted either with or without Mr. O’Connell’s support. Supposing 
his support obtained, as Lord Melbourne has hitherto secured it, not by measures, 
nor even by the sham of mere proposals for rejection by the Lords, but by rea! 
patronage, this would not be ground on which the Tories could bring the Govern 
ment to action; for itis a matter of mere prerogative, with which, according to 
Tory principle, Parliament has no concern. If, on the other hand, the Whigs, 
becoming truly Conservative, should throw O’Connell over altogether, why, still, 
being always Conservative, they would not be exposed to an adverse vote in either 
House. The only objection, then, to this plan, is the utter disgrace that would 
fall upon the Whigs, if for the sake of not coming to action with the Tories, 
they should abandon the two or three measures of reform to which they are deep- 
ly pledged. ‘This objection is so strong, that a Conservative coalition is more pro- 
bable than a Conservative Government of Whigs only. 

Atall events, however, there is no prospect but of a government essentially 
Conservative. Such is the end of that foolish or fraudful policy, which the Ex- 
aminer used to call ‘* bombarding the Lords with good measures,”’ and “ ripening 
the pear” of Peerage Reform. 

For our own part, we are humbly of opinion that a Conservative Government, 
however composed, will be found very much preferable to a ** Reform” Govern- 
ment, merely so-called, existing upon many pretences and the one reality of its 
alliance with Mr. O'Connell. Almost anything is better than being cheated. A 
Conservative Government will make no dupes, but will pass for what it really is 
Under such a Government, the Reformers no longer duped by false pretences, 
must rely wholly on their principles and themselves ; which will be a great pon’ 
gained. Joseph Hume will not ‘pat the back ’’ of a Conservative Ministry, but 
may be himself again, in his only proper place on the Speaker's left hand. Per- 
haps Lord Durham, excluded from a Conservative Government, may resume the 
policy lately called his; butif he should not, others will appropriate it. We 
mention these names in order only to indicate the probability of a watchful, 
vigorous, and highly- useful Opposition. Lastly, it will be strange if a Gover- 
ment avowedly Conservative, and therefore destitute of pretences wherewith to 
gull the earnest Reformers, should not bid for popularity by promoting administra- 
tive improvements. Practical improvements, we are satisfied, will be more at- 
tainable under a Government ostensibly opposed to ** Reform,” than under a ** Re- 
form Government” merely socalled. The sham at an end, some reality of good 

must needs occur. We, who have constantly regarded PRACTICAL IMPRQYRMENT 
as the end of all political exertion, and organic reformas a means only, om 
rejoice, therefore, at least as truly as the Melbourne Whig prints, at the now 
obvious necessity of a Government essentially Conservative. 


atest Entelligence. 


The Ministry have gained in Ireland. ‘There were returned from [ retand i: 
Sir Robert Peel's Parliament about 42 Tories and 63 Liberal Members. Of these 
last about 29 were Roman Catholics. Inthe ensuing Parliament there will be 
an increase of at least 10 Liberal members; that is, there will be at the most, 32 
Conservatives, and at the least 73 Reformers. Seven Roman Catholics cease to 
be members of Parliament for Ireland ; of the new members five only are Romaa 
Catholics. 

The Anti-Reform papers complain bitterly of Ireland. ‘The Horald says :-— 
“ The Protestants of Great Britain now see in the close ard familiar embrace ot 
a monstrous coalition the Protestant Government and the Popish priesthood who 
pant for the destruction of all Protestant institutions. Since the reign of James 
IL., such a portentous union has not insulted the enlightened understanding 1 
shocked the Protestant principles of the people of England. There is now no 
disguise as to the preference to be given to Popish over Protestant principles in 
Ireland, at least there is no disguise as far as the operations of Government is 
that country are carried on.” 

The Times of August 21st, admits a Reform majority of 41 in Ireland, and says 
“The majority of 41 from Ireland is the force by which the friends of Minis 
ters propose to overpower our own prior majority of 17 in Great Britain, and 
override the civil institutions, the political principles, and the religious faith of 
this country.” 

The London Courier (Whig paper) of the latest date gives a complete list of 
the members of the new Parliament, and classifies them as follows : 
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The Morning Hetald of the 22d claims a majority for the Conservatives of 
four, by the return of 331 Conservatives and 327 Ministerialists ; while papers 
supporting Ministers claim a majority of 29. The Irish elections had given & 
majority of eight new members to the Ministerial ranks. The English news by 
this arrival is unimportant. 

Commercial affairs generally continued to assume a more healthy appearance , 
the advices of the Liverpool and Havre cotton markets, to the 19th ultimo, are 
most favourable ; and though the non-remitting more extensively on our part 19 
complained of, American credit has in a great measure regained its former posi 
ion. 

It is said that Parliament will meet on Tuesday, the 7th November, for the de 
spatch oi business ! 

Mr. Bunn has resigned the management of the English Opera House, to direct 
his exclusive atiention to that of Drury Lane. 

Letters from Hanover state his Majesty, after his return, wiil convoke the pre 
sent States, having given up the idea of assembling them under the constitution 
of 1819. This is important, if true, as the States of 1819 had only a consulta 
tive voice, whilst the present States are deliberative. - 

Reported Insurrection in Bombay —We copy the following from the Globe of 
last night. We know not what degree of credit to attach to so serieus an an- 
nouncement, and we wait for more authentic intelligence before we believe it 
be true. —London Standard, Aug. 28 

“The Linnet (homeward bound Brazilian packet) spoke the Caledonia, of 
Liverpool, from Bombay, out eighty-five days, in latitude 45 deg. 20 m. , long. 
30 deg. 10 min., which ship communicated the intelligence of the town of Sorat 
having beer. burned, and 25,000 houses destroyed, by insurgents, on April 25; 
ind that the city of Bombay, as well as the provinces, were In @ most disturted 
state. Particulars could not be afforded by the packet. The flag ship Win- 
chester had cuitted Hombey for the coast, with troops, tho wmsurgonts having cos 
off entirely one regiment.” 
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1837. 


A European Congress continues to be spoken of as likely to meet for the pur- 
pose of examining the situation of Southern Europe. 

The Cholera has manifested itself at Venice, Trieste, Lyons, Marseilles, Berlin, 
Breslau, and probably in Rome also. 

London, Aug. 23. (evening)—Conso!s left off at 91£ a j for money, and 91} a{ 
forthe account. The share market is rather better. 

Paris, Aug. 21, 4 o’clock.—TF'ive per cents 100f. Threes 79f. 75. 

The King of the French on the anniversary of his accession to the throne 
issued his royal pardon to upwards of 40 convicts, whose conduct since their 
condemnation seemed to merit leniency. 

The Marseilles papers assert that the cholera has taken off 19 persons out of 
44 cases which has occurred in that city in one day. The epidemic is said to have 
shown itself at Venice. 

The long existing disputes with the black Emperor of Haiti, at St. Domingo, 
are at length to be settled. ‘The former consul, M. Cerfl ber, is going out in the 
capacity of Administrator between the old French colonists and the Republican 


Government, and his fiat will be backed by Admiral Mackau with the French 
West India squadron. 




















The Polish emigrants resident near Paris are about to give a solemn feast near 

Fontainbleau in honour of their renowed patriot and general, Kosciusko. 
London, August 21. 

Aceounts from Liverpool which were received to-day, are of a much more 
favourable nature than those to which we referred on Saturday, and we find 
amongst the principal merchants connected with the trade, and the leading manu- 
facturing districts, that there is greater ground for contidence than has hitherto 
prevailed. ‘The great exertions which the merchants of the Canadas have made 
to redeem their obligations with their British creditors, are spoken of in the high- 
est terms, although the rates of exchange have been seriously against them, and 
we regret to remark that the feeling which we have already noticed respecting 
the apparent indisposition of some of the American debtors of English merchants 
,0 liquidate their accounts had not abated, we trust, however, that they will yet 
redeem their character. 


There has been little variation in the character of the money market out of doors | 


to notice to day, but in the Stock Exchange the Consol market has shown a ten- 
dency upwards, without any material amount of business having been transacted. 
Consols closed at 91 3 sellers for money, and at 91 { buyers for the account. 
The heavier securities continue also firm. 


The Queen took possession of Windsor Castle on the 22d. of Angust. Tri- 
umphal arches were erected at Kensington, Hammersmith, and other suburban 
towns through which the royal cavalcade passed, at the expense of the inhabitants ; 
and the houses of many were decorated with flags, royal standards, large crowns 
of flowers, and bouquets of evergreens. ‘ 

The new gates in Hyde Park, called the Victoria gates, in honour of her Ma- 
jesty, were formally opened on the 21st, by the Duke of Sussex, as ranger of the 
royal parks. 

The dinner at Guildhall, to which the Queen is invited by the city of London, 
is expected to cost more than $100,000. 


The Herald of the 19th publishes a letter addressed to one of the London 
police inspectors, inclosing a five pound note, which was sent tohim from New 
York by Mr ex-sheriff Parkins, as a reward for his activity in arresting the mur- 
derer Greenacre—the ex-sheriff having narrowly escaped murder, as he states, 
at the hands of the said Greenacre, about three years ago, in the debtor's prison 
of this city. 


Dr. Lamb, Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is to succeed Dr. 
Musgrave, the new Bishop of Hereford, in the Deanery of Bristol... .. Sir Ro- 
vert Peel is recruiting his health. He is getting the better of his lameness, and 
has gone to shoot grouse on the Duke of Kutland'’s moors and meuntains in Der- 
byshire. Now, if Sir Robert will take his meals regularly and moderately, he 
may be fit for work in November. ‘The “lumber abscess ”’ story was a weak in- 
rention of Sir Robert’s enemies : it might forward arrangements to put him out 
of the way....- Lady Lyndhurst is not the daughter of the well-known author 
of the Antigallican, but of Mr Goldsmith, who for many years, and until his 
retirement from business, was the confidential Parisian correspondent of the house 
of Rothschild. The lady’s fortune was £40,000 down. She is thirty years of 
age, and an only child, and upon the death of her father will have a large acces- 
sion of property... . - We hear that Lord Powerscourt, now ‘Tory Member for 
Bath, lies so dangerously ill of the small-pox that his life is despaired of... .. 
Mr. Robert Hutton, the new Member for Dublin, resides at Putney Park, near 
Roehampton. He married a daughter of the late Dr. Crompton, of Eton, near 
Liverpool,—remembered in the North of England, especially at Derby and Pres- 
ton, a8 a staunch Radical. _... Lord Sefton is dangerously ill, at Stoke Farm, his 
seat in Bitckinghamshire.....The Masquis of Waterford sailed on Wednesday 
frowi th® River in his yacht, on a six months’ cruise on the coast of Norway. 
His Lordship has taken a chosen crew of hardy veterans; and also boarding- 
pikes, guns, and pistols, for the purpose of attacking the bears and other wild 
beasts which inhabit that region... .. Moore's eldest son, Tom Lansdowne, has 
got a commission in the Twenty-second Regiment of Foot, now stationed at 
Buttevant, in Cork. ....Colonel Seymour, of the Guards, was riding a restive 
horse in St. James's Park, on Wednesday, when it reared, fell on his back, and 
hurt the Colonel seriously... .. The annual meeting of the British Association 
for the advancement of science, will be held at Liverpool early next month; the 
Earl of Burlington, president. . .. . Among the new patents just announced, is an 
instrument applicable to the nicking of horses’ tails. 

FRANCE 

Speculations on the asserted intention of Government to dissolve the Cham- 
bera, on the return of M. Thiers into France from Italy; on the visit of Mr. 
Martin (du Nord) to England; and the situation of Spain and Portugal, occupy 
the Paris papers. 

It appeared to be the universal impression, founded on letters from Africa, that 
the quarrel with Achmet Bey was about being amicably arranged, and that conse- 
quently the projected expedition against bis capital would not take place. 

umours were afloat that some difference of opinion on the subject of the pro- 
jected dissolution of the chambers prevailed in the Cabinet, and a council held at 
the Tuileries, presided over by the King, separated without arriving at any resolu- 
tuuon on the point. , 

The Paris papers, quoting from the ‘German Courier,” state that the Prus- 
rian Government had had official notice that the plague had manifested itself in 
Warsaw, and that the garrison had withdrawn from and formed a cordon round 
the city. This statement, we regret to observe, is not contradicted by the French 
Ministertal journals. 

The state of heaith of the Duchess of St. Lue (the ex-Queen of Holland) 
bad become hopeless. 

Some of the Journals (Le Commerce in particular) publish instructive particu- 
tars of the progress which Protestantism is making in France, a fact which they 
ascrive to the interference or alliance of the Government with the Catholic clergy 
the activity of the agents of the British and Swiss Bible Societies, to the zeal of 
the French Protestant clergy, and the propagandisme of M. Guizot, late Minister 
of public Instruction. 

SPAIN. 

The Carlists have made a dash upon Madrid, and were within three leagues 
of the capital when Gen. Espartero arrived with the Queen's forces, and quieted 
the city. All was joy among the partizans of the Qneeu at Espartero’s arrival, 
and the prospect of the immediate repulse of the enemy. It was a bold partizan 
movement, under George, which might, if the Carlist party in the capital were 
the stronger, have been attended with success, but which formed no portion of the 
general plan of Don Carlos, however, it might be used by him as an adjunct. The 
most serious result of his entry into La Granja appears to have been the disser- 
tion’to Guerge of a considerable number of the Queen Regent's favourite regi- 
ment of Cacadores. The National Guards and Troops of the capital, however, 
remained firm, and displayed enthusiasm, with the usual demonstrations by citizen 
soldiers of eagerness for the field. The party of Don Corlos in Madrid had be- 
lieved that George was about to enter that city in good earnest, and were in pro- 
portion cut down by the arrival and departure of Espartero—by the latter circum- 
stance in particular, for a report was among them that Espartero would declare him- 
self for Don Carlos. 

Don Carlos has quitted Valencia and goes to the Sierra of Alcarracia. It is 
thought that he intends to remain himself in Castile. 

“* Bayonne, Aug. 20, 1837. 

“The troops of Espartero entered Madrid on the 13th inst., to the number of 
from 9,000 to 10,000 men. The Carlists withdrew towards Segovia. The Ge- 
neral in chief was expected immediately to march against them. Madrid is tran- 
guil. Nothing new is known of the Pretender.” 

Letters from Madrid of the 13th represcat the capital as perfectly tranquil 
General Espaitero’s division had been received wit! 
and it issaid the Count de Luchana had ace 
mont 
tive 

Letters from Saragossa of the 14th state 
ed the Alframbra 


marks of great enthusiasm, 
pted the portfolio of the war depart- 


The declaration of independence of Catalonia appears now to be posi- 
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Che Albion. 


Mr O'Connell has addressed one of his incendiary epistles to the people of 
Kildare, in vilification of that very inconsiderable fibre of the Popish tail, Mr. 
Edwd. Ruthven. ‘The nature of this epistle will be best understood from a pas- 
sage in Mr Ruthven’s reply : 

“In London, Mr. O'Connell asked me to call upon him—I did so. When en- 
tered the room, he said ‘‘ My dear Ruthven, I have settled Kildare.” I under- 
stood this to imply that I was to be returned without a contest—he soon made 
me sensible of my mistake. ‘“ Lord Mulgrave,” said he, ‘* wishes to have young 
Lawless (Lord Cloncurry’s son) returned, as soon as he becomes of age. He 
will be of age inafew months. You are to hold Kildare as his locum tenens.” 
What was my answer! “Certainly not. If the people return me, I will never 
desert them, as you would have me do. No, never!” Mr. O'Connell paused a 
moment. ‘* Well, well,’ said he, “I'll tell you what I’ll do with you, Ruthven. 
You shall ’*— 

But first let me call upon you to listen. Listen every man in Ireland—listen 
to the words of this man, who has expressed for you, as well as for me, the affec- 
tion of a parent—listen to the proposal of this person, who cries up purity of 
election ! ‘ 

These were his words, I remember them as if the sceae were of yesterday. 

* You shail have paid down to you, before you leave London, the sum of £1,000 
and you shall have the first vacant colonial situation you think worth your accept- 
ance---1f you will but promise me to keep quiet until the day of election, and to 
retire when Lask yon. Agree to this, and we will keep our own secret.” 

My answer to this atrocious attempt at bribery was—a positive refusal. Mr. 
O'Connell then turned round, in a state of furious excitement, and cried— 
“What! you'll fly in my face, will yout Can you dare to stand for Kildare 
against my will and the interest of the Rey. Mr. Doyle? If you do, I know how 
to make the hustings too hot for you !” 

As I live, these were the words of the “liberator!” the “ incorruptible patriot !” 
the ‘friend of Ireland!’ When will the mask be torn from that face of lies? 
Irishmen! when will you learn to think for yourselves !”’ 

The mortal sin of Mr Ruthven is, that he would not submit to be Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s dupe. Butsee with what unvarnished effrontery this man presumes to 
make merchandize of his countrymen—to traffic away the rights of the people 
and the independance of the British Parliament! ‘You shall have £1,000— 
‘say £1,000 ’—before you leave London, and you shall have the first vacant col- 
onial situation you think worth your acceptance.”” And on what consideration 4 
That Mr. Ruthven should se/l the constituency which he stood solemnly pledged 
to serve, and that he should prostitute his own conscience by professions of zeal 
and fidelity where he harboured only avarice and intentions of desertion ! 

This offer to Mr. Ruthven, must have been made with the sanction and by the 
advice of her Majesty’s Ministers. And this is the way in which a government 
setting up for superior purity makes use of the patronage of thecrown! Thisis 
the way in which a reforming administration keeps faith with its own 1eform 
bill! How often have we been told that the rotten-borough system was for ever 
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sions, and a furnished military chest! Has he, or can he provide the great 
sinew of war, money! Can he contract a foreign loan! and what security has 
he to give, provided it could be contracted! Canada has but one seaport, Que- 
bec, and that is an impregnable fortress in the occupation of his enemy, the ap- 
proach to which would always be controled by the fleets of Great Britain. National 
domains there are none of any moment; the wild lands are small in quantity, and 
limited in value, the title to which would be disputed by the cannon of England. 
Mr. Papineau could not ensure one hours’ possession to a single acre, so accessible 
is every inch of the valuable part of Lower Canada tothe British arms. Would 
he rely on voluntary contributions? Where are they to come from! His sup- 
porters are not persons of wealth, but are composed of the poorer classes of so- 
ciety. The wealthy people of Canada are the merchants, and they are people of 
British origin, and attached te British institutions. No resources could come 
from that quarter. 

Mr. Papineau may have heard of the donations made, and the loans con- 
tracted in the United States on behalf of the people of Texas ; but he errs 
grieviously if he thinks the same excitement and the same sympathy exist 
here as for the people of the country just named. In Texas it must be re- 
membered, an American colony was planted, or at any rate a colony consist- 
ingof Americans These had their friends and relatives in all parts of the United 
States, who pleaded most eloquently the cause of theircountrymen under Mexi- 
can rule. Mexico, moreover, had roused the ire of a great portion of the Ame- 
rican people, by the cruel and bloody massacre, at Goliad, of Col. Fanning 
and four hundred prisoners, eight days after their surrender, and who had not 
only surrendered to be treated as prisoners of war, but had entered into a conven- 
tion for that purpose, which was duly ratified by the Mexican commanding officer. 
There is indeed no analogy between the two cases. In respect to raising loans 
upon the national domain of Texas, the attempt has been attended with immense 
difficulties, and is even at this moment almost impracticable, notwithstanding the 
Mexicans have been conquered and driven out of the country, leaving the whole 
territory in the undisputed possession of the Texians ; and notwithstanding, more- 
over, that the independence of Texas has been acknowledged by the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Papineau’s resources, and indeed the whole strength of the French party 
is situated on and near the banks of St. Lawrence—that river, in fact, threads 
the very heart of the country, while on its bosom repose the sleeping thunders 
of England. Will Mr. Papineau and his followers dare to awaken them? 





extinguished—that representation would henceforth be the pure and spontaneous 
emanation of the people’s wishes! Yet here is a whole county bought and sold 
without the wishes of the people being once consulted, or so much as a single in- 
timation of the transfer being given them! A young man “not yet come of age,” 
is to be shoved into Parliament as their representative, almost without the for- 
mality of an election, whenever the puppet-master shall give the word of com- 
mand to retire! Truly, we may say with Mr. Ruthven, ‘* When will the mask be 
torn from this face of lies? When will Englishmen learn to think for them- 
selves!” What confidence can be reposed in men who, to promote their own 
selfish views, resort to such practices as these ! 
administration within the last few months is sufficient to stamp it as one of the 
most flagitiously corrupt that ever existed, nor will justice ever be done until its 
delinquencies are made the subject of impeachment before a parliamentary tribu- 
nal. What light do this Kildare conspiracy and the Portarlington and Woodstock 
affairs reflect upon each other! And, taking them altogether, can we be at any 
loss to discover why the “ secret service money ” should, in these millenial days 
of Whiggery, be twenty-three thousand rine hundred pounds per annum more 
than it was under the reign of the Tories, in time of war !—Liverpool paper. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 16 a 174 per cent. prem. 
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By the Pennsylvania from Liverpool and Philadelphia from London, we are in 
pusdession of London papers tothe 234d ult. 

The elections for the whole three kingdoms, are at length completed. They 
do not vary in result essentially from the anticipations announced in our last. 
Ireland has yielded 73 for the Ministers, which leaves only 32 for the Conserva- 
tives, being an increave of 10 since the last general election. This absorbs the 
tory gain in Great Britain, and leaves a small majority of about 30 for the 
Liberals in the whole house. The Morning Chronicle, however, claims a ma- 
jority of 41, while the Spectator rates it at 26. Thirty, we think, must be the 
maximum. But even this number will not be obtained on Church Questions, for 
Bell's Weekly Messenger, one of the best informed journals of the Kingdom, 
affirms that ten is the largest majority that can be obtained upon the Church Rate 
Bill in the new house. With such slender strength, and with the House of Lords 
decidedly conservative, we may deem the country entirely safe. 

But the practical question that presents itself, is, what will be the fate of the 
present ministers’ Will they be able to retain office, and conduct the Queen's 
government with any efficiency? The answer is certainly adverse to them, and 
we can scarcely persuade ourselves that their days are not numbered. Still their 
ex'raordinary pertenancy in adhering to office, will induce them to bear the frowns 
and insults of the world with marvellous philosophy. One thing, however, is 
certain, viz., that let who will be ministers, the government must be carried on 
more or less, upon conservative principles. Radicalism has had its day, and is now 
voted out of fashion. Organic changes are no longer heard of, and the crazy 
notion of abolishing the House of Lords, and establishing a republican system of 
government in Great Britain, is no longer entertained by any man outside the 
walls of Bedlam 
tion ; the public mind has at last recovered itself, and England is herself again. 

We have said that whoever may be minister, the government must be conduct- 
ed on conservative principles. The proof of this is seen in every public event 
that now takes place 
of Stroud sufficient evidence of this! Did not the manifesto of Lord Durham 


confirm it? and do not the most candid of the radical journals admit it? Read 


the articles we have copied to-day from the Courier, a staunch Ministerial print, | 


and the Spectator, an equally zealous radical paper, and then let it be denied, if it 
can, that the reaction is extensive, general and complete. 


We stated in a former number that bribery and corruption had been resort | 


ed to by the Ministers, in the election just terminated, to a scandalons extent. A 
few of the most glaring instances we shall point out hereafter; at present we 
content ourselves with giving the transaction between Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Ruthven, which may be regarded as a fair sample of the whole 


ed, and Ruthven has been sacrificed, having been driven from the hustings. It is 
indeed time such iniquities should have an end. 

England 1s entirely tranquil; trade is reviving, and the crops are abundant. 

The forces of Don Carlos recently made a dash at Madrid, and actually pene- 
trated to within three leagues thereof, when they were met by the Christine caval- 
ry, aud compelled to retire to the mountains. 
fell into their hands. A part of the Queen's troops it is said, revolted, and went 
over to the Don. Jord Palmerston will certainly be driven out of Downing 
Street long before Carlos evacuates Spain 





Canada. In our last we took occasio 


the French malcontents in Lower Canada must mevitably encounter 


tempt to carry into effect their threatened revolutionary projects We endea- | 


voured to show—tirst, that the. mass of the people are peaceable and well dis- j # 
posed, and cannot, with imaginary grievances, be induced to take up arms, and 
erabr thre country im bo! ; and secondly, that if it were possible eo to ez 
cite them, ti ithe attemt would prove peless, because, ma mulitary point of 
View, the scheme is impractcadle 

We ore induced to revert to the subject for the purpose of showing still for 
ther, the impossibility of achieving the mad schemes of the Papineau faction, cr 
of the moleontents being able to keep the field with any competent military force 
for anylengthofiime. Anarmy—and Mr Pap neaucan searce'y expectto suceced 


without one—caunolt be kept on foot withoul espense. 


The history of the Melbourne | 


Great indeed, has been the change, and extensive the reac- | 


Was not the address of Lord Join Russell to the Electors | 


Infamous | 
as this transaction is, and fully exposed as it was, O'Connell has triumph- | 


Segovia and other places, however: | 


, to show some of the difficulties that | 


in any at- 


[las the agitator ile! 


We have shown the impossibility of assembling a hostile army in Canada, or 
indeed, of organizing any military force whatever, that could keep the field a sin- 
| gle month. We have also shown that difficulties alike insuperable stand in the 
way of providing the means forthe support of anarmy. Inshort, we have de- 
| monstrated to the satisfaction we should hope, of any reasonable person, that Mr- 
Papineau has neither men, resources, or money. 
make war upon such a nation as England? 
| But we have not said all yet. 


How then, can such a person 


We have as yet kept out of view the loyal in- 
habitants—not only French, but those of British origin. Is it not a known fact, 
that the English, Imsh and Scotch of Montreal are alone sufficient to repress 
sedition, and preserve the tranquillity of that place! Would the mal-contents 
dare to measure swords with the loyalists of that city—even admitting that not a 
single British soldier were present? The Rifle corps which was about to be 
formed some time ago by the spontaneous act of the people, would have held 
Montreal against any force that might at any time be in the power of Mr. Pa- 
| pineau to bring against it. 

| We should be gladto see the Canada question treated in this way, by abler 
| 





pens than our own, for we are inclined to think that a delusion exists in the 

minds of the French inhabitants, that may hurry them into acts which must end 
| in dire misfortunes to themselves. It is time that the well meaning part of the 
| people were undeceived, and the truth were told them. It is time that they were 
| made sensible of the power of England, and of their own weakness, lest the 
| crackbrained aad treasonable schemes, of such wretched characters as Mr. Pa- 
pineau, and his coadjutors should perchance plunge their country in blood. 





Delmonico’s establishment, which has literally risen like a phoenix from ite 
ashes, was opened on Thursday. It is upon a scale of splendour, comfort, and 
convenience, far surpassing any thing of the kind in this country. The worthy: 
proprietor volunteered an entertainment to the editorial fraternity on Wednesday, 
| which did no less honour to his skill, than to his hospitality. We would gladly 
| 


| 
| 
| 


describe this affair in adequate terms, had not our brethren already exhausted the 
Anglo-Saxon, in praise thereof. 
the Express. 


We therefore borrow the following account from 


DELMONICO'S RESTAURATEUR. 

The new Restaurant of Mr. Delmonico was opened yesterday evening, to 
party of invited guests, who after an examination of the premises and rooms, sat 
down to a superb dinner, served up in the French style. 

The dinner festival was attended by very many of the corps editorial of the 
city. ‘ The American” presided on the occasion, with great grace, cheerfulness, 
and taste. ‘There was a duet of “ Stars’’—the Senior Editor happy and jolly, 
the best of men as usual, and the Junior Editor, who acted as linguist on the oc- 
casion—and when the worthy Chairman was called upon for a little of all the 
languages of the earth, the Editor of the Noticioso de Ambos Mundos, a Spanish 
paper here, gave us a speech in Spanish, in honour of our host. A volume of 
French was served up by the Chairman also. The Exitor of the Albion was 
| upon the spot, and in a well-timed speech told us how, as the Editor of a British 
newspaper in New York, he had sought to cultivate friendship and peace. The 
Courier and Enquirer, the Mercantile Advertiser, the Hvening Post, and Daily 
News, were represeated, and each and all gave toasts. Mr. Russel, the vocalist, 
enlivened the table with his voice, all melody, in some of his richest songs,—and 
with much of Music, English and Italian, and more of speeches, in a little of all 

the languages, and hundreds of jokes, and thousands of bon mots, one of the hap- 
| piest of evenings has passed away. Mr. Jones, of the Theatre, told many capi- 
tal stories, and Mr. Russel aided him. ‘The wines were superb. The best of 
feeling prevailed, and the evening passed off egrecably, so that all will be glad: 
when * we shall mect again.”’ 

Mr. Delmonico established a Resfaurateur in William street some eight years 
ago, which was the first of any importance known in this city. By great as- 
siduity in his occupation he soon acquired not only a great run of business from 
Foreigners, but from Americans, who were fond of the French style of cooking 
At the great fire on the memorable night of the 16th December, 1835, his large 
| establishmeut, which was then in perfect order, was laid in ashes, and he, with 
his numerous servants and attendants, were thrown entirely out of all business 
| Not discouraged, however, by the calamities of that night, Mr. Delmonico imme- 

diately made arrrangements for erecting a building that would afford ample room 

to accommodate the public. In this he has been eminently successful. The loca- 
| tion is at the foot of William and Beaver streets, immediately in the rear of the 
New Exchange, one of the best s:tes that could be chosen. ‘The building is five 
stories high, with a marble column in front tastefully ornamented : the walls are 
! triangular and of great strength. In the first and second stories are two superb 

saloons, beautifully fitted with the most elegant curtains, and the floors are inlaad 

with polished pannels of maple, mahogany, and black walnut, making a mosaic 

unlike any thing in this country. ‘The upper stories are all arranged with se- 
| parate rooms fitted up for private parties. The basement, kitchen, and vaults are 
all on a floor, and suited for this great establishment, which has no equal among 
us, and even exceeds the best in or about the Palais Roya! in Paris 








.* Persons subscribing for one year to this paper, will be supplied with the 
| plate of Ellen Tree, in the character of Jon. npressions of the same 
| engraving on India paper, taay be obtained at this office, at one dollar each. The 
| likeness is generally admitted to be excellent. 


Proot 


rr A CARD.—Capt. STODDARD, having encountere in the British Channel, on his 














| late voyage, a thunderstorm, which caus¢ I nto Plymouth, (E.) for examination, 
| takes this method of expressing his acknowledgments to Mr. box, the American Consnl, 
to tne Collector, Mr. Wright, and o s of the Customs of that port, for their 
| kind attention and prompt manner in aff y tolum the necessary facilities for the repair 
and despatch of t ship; and his ack wile ents are alsodue to Capt. Morsely, ane 
| the officers of her Majesty's shig t ichor in the harbour of Plymouth 
{ the polite tender of thet \ . 
Packet Ship Ville de Lyon, Sept. 20, 1837 rit*} 
MRS. UASSALL, 277 way, has just opened her fa ns fort . ymposing @ 
M ’ ' f the latest style of B 's, R Flowers, &¢C. &¢ 
‘Sept. 23 3t 1 
gaan NEsS WAN CED.—A lady Capable and willir devote her tine f alteuiton 
so ut tion of some youns Ladies, and to bring ti oemardl ii Ws . 
her uv irarrivate fauily tn this city, by addressing box 117, lower Post fier 
or th ditor of the Albiun Sept Au’) 
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A CHAPTER ON LAUGHING. 
“And Laughter holding both his sides.”—MILToN. 

If you were to ask a learned physician to explain to you the peculiar sensation } 
termed laughter, it is more than likely he would astonish you with an amazing 
profundity of erudition, ending in the sage conclusion that he knows nothing more 
about the matter than that it is a very natural emotion of the senses, generally 
originating with a good joke, and not unfrequently terminating in a fit of indiges- 
tion. If he happened to be (as there are many) a priggish quack, it is not unlikely 
he would add as a sequel, that it was a most injurious and unmannerly indulgence, 
particularly favouring a determination of blood to the head, and decidedly calcu- 
lated to injure the fine nerves of the facialorgan! If, on the contrary, he should 
be a good, honest follower of Galen, he would not fail to pronounce it the most 
fearful enemy to his profession, as being altogether incompatible with physic and 
the blues, and, by way of illustration, he might go so far as to read a chapter of 
Tom Hood’s best, in order to prove the strength of his position. 

Laughter—good, hearty, cheerful-hearted laughter—is the echo of a happy 
spirit, the attribute of a cloudless mind. Life without it were without hope, for 
it is the exuberance of hope. Itis an emotion possessed by man alone,—the 
happy light that relieves the dark picture of life. 

We laugh most, when we are young ; the thoughts are then free and unfetter- 
ed, there is nothing to bind their fierce impulse, and we sport with the passions 
with the bold daring of ignorance. Smiles and tears, it has been observed, fol- 
low each other like gloom and sunshine ; so the childish note of mirth treads on 
the heels of sorrow. It was but yesterday we noticed a little urchin writhing ap- 
parently in the agony of anguish ; he had been punished for some trivial delin- 
quency, and his little spirit resented it most gloriously. How the young dog roar- 
ed! His little chest heaved up and down; and every blue vein on his pure fore- 
head was apparent,—bursting with passion. Anon, a cenciliatory word was ad- 
dressed to him by the offended gouvernante ; a smile passed over the boy’s face ; | 
his little eyes, sparkling through a cloud of tears, were thrown upwards ; a short | 
struggle between pride and some other powerful feeling ensued ; and then there | 

' 








burst forth such a peal of laughter, so clear, so full, so round, it would have toech- 
ed the heart of a stoic! | 

Our natural passions and emotions become subdued, or altogether changed, as 
we enter the world. The laugh of the schoolboy is checked by the frown of the 
master. He is acquiring wisdom, and wisdom (ye Gods, how dearly bought!) 
is incompatible with laughter. But still, at times, when loosened frum his 
shackles, the pining student will burst forth as in days gone by: but he has no 
longer the cue and action for passion he then had; the cares of the world have 
already mingled themselves in his cup, and his young spirit is drooping beneath 
their influence. The laughter of boyhood is a merry carol; but the first rich 
blush has already passed away. The boy enters the world, full of the gay buoy- 
ancy of youth. He looks upon those he meets as the playmates of other hours. 
But Experience teaches him her lessons; the natural feelings of his heart are 
changed ; he may lavgh and talk as formerly, but the spell, the dreams that cast 
such a halo round his young days, are dissipatee and broken. 

There are fifty different classes of laughers. There is your smooth-faced 
politic laugher, your laugher by rule. ‘These beings are generally found within 
the precincts of a court, at the heels of some great man, to whose conduct they 
shape their passions asa model. Does his lordship say a bon mot, it is caught 
up and grinned at in every possible manner till, the powers of grimace expended, 
his lordship is pleased to change the subject, and strike a different chord. And 
it is not astonishing. Who would refuse to laugh for a pension of two hundred 
a year! Common gratitude demands it. 

There is, then, your habitual laugher, nen who laugh by habit without rhyme 
orreason. ‘They are generally stout, piggy-faced gentlemen, who eat hearty sup- 
pers, and patronise free and-easys. ‘They will meet you witha grin on their coun- 
tenance, which, before you have said three sentences, will resolve itself into a | 
simper, and terminate finally in a stentorian laugh. These men may truly be said | 
to go through life laughing ; but habit has blunted the finer edges of their sympa- 
thies, and their mirth is but the unmeaning effusion of a weak spirit. These 
personages generally go off in fits of apoplexy, brought on by excessive laughter | 
on a full stomach ! 

There is, then, your discontented cynical laugher, who makes a mask of mirth | 
to conceal the venom of his mind. It is a dead fraud that ought not to be par- 
doned. Speak to one of these men of happiness, virtue, &c. he meets you with a | 
sneer, or a bottle-imp kind of chuckle ; talk to him of any felicitous circumstance, | 
he checks you with a sardonic grin, that freezes your best intentions. He is a | 
type of the death’s head the Egyptians placed at their feasts to check exuberant | 
gaiety. | 

There is, then, your fashionable simperer, your laugher a-/a-mode, your inward | 
digester of small jokes and tittle-tattle. He never laughs,—it is a vulgar habit ; 
the only wonder is, that he eats. People, he will tell you, should overcome these | 
vulgar propensities ; they are abominable. A young man of this class is generally | 
consumptive, his lungs have no play, he is always weak and narrow-chested ; he | 
vegetates till fifty, «nd then goes off, overcome with a puff of eau de rese, or | 
muille-fleur, he has encountered accidentally from the pocket-handkerchief of a | 
cheesemonger’s wife ! 

Last of all, there is your real, good, honest laugher; the man who has a heart | 
to feel and sympathise with the joys and sorrows of others ; who has gone through 
life superior to its follies, and has learnt to gather wisdom even from laughter. 
Such are the men who do honour to society, who have learut to be temperate in 
prosperity, patient in adversity ; and, who, having gathered experience from years, 
are content to drink the cup of life mingled as it is, to enjoy calmly the sweeter 
portion, and laugh at the bitter. 

There is a strange affinity in our passions. The heart will frequently reply to 
the saddest intelligence bya burst of the most unruly laughter, the effigy of 
mirth. It seems as though the passion, like a rude torrent, were too strong to | 
pursue its ordinary course ; but, breaking forth from the narrow channel that con- | 
fined it, rushed forth in one grand impetuous stream. Jt is the voice of anguish 
that has chosen a different garb, and would cheat the sympathies. But we have 
ourselves been demonstrating the truth of our last proposition ; for we have been 
writing on laughter till we have grown sad. But what says the old song? 

* To-night we'll merry, merry be, 
To-morrow we'll be sober.” 
So sadness, after all, is but joy deferred. 








- 
Davicties. 
ALTER ET IDEM. 
When Conservatives utter—“ God save the young Queen,” 
The feeling is noble—they say what they mean ; 
When the Whigs say the same, other feelings have place, 
Their meaning is siinple—God save my old place. 

In a cause respecting a will at the Derby assizes, evidence was given to prove 
the testatrix (an apothecary's wife) a lunatic, and amonget other things, it was de- 
posed that she had swept a quantity of pots, lotions, potions, &c., into the street 
asrubbish. ‘| doubt,” said the Judge, ** whether sweeping physic into the street 
be any proof of insanity.” “ True, my Lord,” replied the counsel, “ but sweep- 
ing the pots away certainly was.” 


Subscriptions—private. Paying your debtors by taxing your frends ; an ap- 


proved method for getting rid of both. Many years ago a worthy and well-known | 


Baronet, having become embarrassed in his circumstances, a subscription was set 


on foot by his friends, and a letter, soliciting contributions, was addressed to the | 


late Lord Erskine, who immediately dispatched the following answer :— 

“ My dear Sir John,—1 am in general an enemy to subscriptions of this nature ; 
first, because iny own finances are by no means in a flourishing plight; and 
secondly, because pecuniary assistance, thus conferred, must be equally painfu! to 
the donor and the receiver As I feel, however, the sincerest gratitude for your 
public services, and regard for your private worth, I have great pleasure in su/- 
scribing—( Here the worthy Baronet, big with the expectation, turned over the 
leaf, and finished the perusal of the note which terminated as follows :}-in sub- 
scribing myself, My dear Sir John, 

Yours very faithfully, Erskine.” 

Female Society.—‘“In the conversation of ladies,” says Flecnoe, a writer of 
Charles the Second’s time, “as in an academy of virtue, I did learne nothing but 
goodness, sawe nothing but nobleness, aud one might as well be drunke ina 
christal fountain, as to have any evil thoughts whilst in their company, which I 
shall always remembre as the happiest and innocentest part of my life.” 


Iustration of Homeopathy.—A brain fever at Greenwich (after the fair) may 
be cured by making the patient drink out of the Thames, into which a glass of 
gin had been thrown an hour previous at London-bridge. 

Love is like a running river—it goes downward and downward—but doesn't 
come back to the spring. The poor old granny inthe chimney comer is a with- 
ered tree up the stream, and the youngest born is a pretty flower on the bank be- 


low. Love leaves the old tree and coes to the flower 

Amnguity.—A quality deemed essentially necessary to the clear nnderstand- 
ing of diplomatic writings, acts of parliament, aad law proceedines.— Jin 
Trumpet. 


Grave.—The gate through which we >ass irom the viele to the invisible 
world. 


., 


Novel Four-post Bedstead. —* Vi you allow me to inquire vy you make up 
your bed under that ‘ere deal tablet” said Sam. “Cause I ws alvays used to a 
tour-posted afore I came here, and I find the ees of the table snewer just as 
woll,” replied the cotetor ~—J elaine: 


eae cre 





Learning Latin.—A farmer wishing his son to have some learning, on a mar- ee = English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and 


ket day took his lad to school ; he was to be taught Latin. Now, the farmer had 


to Tuition, is desirous of e ng herself in a family of respectability, either in the 


Southern States, or at one of the West India Islands, where the location 1s healthy. As 


heard of dog Latin, and bethought him of it after he had left the school ; for, on | she is acquainted with all the general branches of Education, with the usual ‘ 
the next market day he came to the school with a sack, and said to the master, | ments acquired by young ladies inthe higher walk of life, the terms must be liberal. Re- 


" = : ’ ferences given and req 
“] do understand there are two sorts of Latin; I should like my son to ha’ the strost, Hew. Toe. 


Address, if by letter post-paid, to P. P. P., 36-38 Oedar- 





best, so I ha’ brought ye a pig.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Minimum of Wit.—A gentleman, being asked by a friend “‘ What it was 


PPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The College will a after the Summer Vacation, 
on Thursday, the 28th September. It having been ound necessary to 


r enlarge the 
o'clock ?” replied, “ Little or nothing.” “ How so?” asked the inquirer. ‘‘ Why,” | College Boarding House, considerable additions have been made to that part of the inst. 


said the wit, * it is not quite one, and that which is less than one must be little or be 


; and Dining Hall, and make the general accommodation _—_ e 
nothing.” ers. P 


ition, by direction of the College Council ; the new ae comprise @ spacious Study, 
for at least seventy Board- 
(Sept. 9—3t.) J. H. HARRIS, D.D., Principal. 





A joker, at one of the metropolitan elections, said on the hustings, in reference 
to Hanover, that there the devil was in earnest [King Ernest}. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of almospnenc 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 


| provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 


Reform in Orthography.— A frank has been most innocently displayed in the | sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
window of an inn in this city, directed by a newly-elected M. P. (not of a family | ©!#sPs, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 








party, but of a‘‘ party’ family), to , Esq., sollicitor, at 


TRANSLATION FROM UHLAND 
THE DREAM. 
In a garden fair were roaming 
Two lovers hand in hand ; 
Two pale and shadowy creatures, 
They sat in that flowery land 


On the lips they kissed each other, 
On the cheeks so full and smooth ; 
They were lock’d in close embracings, 
They were blithe with the flush of youth 


Two bells were tolling sadly,— 
The dream has pass'd away ; 
She in the narrow cloister, 
He in a dungeon lay. 
aa 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
Sais : : A gentleman | tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results 
of this city, whois ‘wont to set the table in a roar,” said, “Just like those | any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the 


Whigs; give ‘em an inch and they're sure to take an 1."— Worcester Guardian. | 74 entirely accurate. 


ve statement is strictly 


Attendance fromm 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf. 





T\ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 


way, New York. ; ; 
Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues hw 


office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professiona! 
skill of H. G. he deems further, recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. 


Respectfully, 
ia H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 
P\ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. Frow 


References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 


Dr. V. Mott, 
Dr. S. C. Roe, 


21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 


St. James’s Palace, Aug. 8—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir} Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
James M‘Griger, Bart. M. D., Henry Holland, M. D., Peter Mere Latham, M. | E- sserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 


D., Richard Bright, M. D., Neil Arnott, M. D., Physicians Extraordinary to her 


out an operation, except Ca1TERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 


SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 


Majesty ; Benjamin Travers, Esq., Thomas Copeland, Esq., William Lawrence, | the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
Esq., Henry Earle, Esq., Richard Blagden, Esq., Surgeons Extraordinary to her manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 


Majesty ; Messrs. Merriman of Kensington, Apothecaries Extraordinary to her 


Majesty; Charles Dumergue, Esq. Surgeon-Dentist to her Majesty ; Louis Dur- | only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. 


N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and ae of visioa 
(Jan.14.-tf.) 














lacher, Esq., Surgeon-Chiropodist to her Majesty : Mr Squire, Chemist and Drug- | A RTIFICIAL EYES Snserted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chamber street, opposite 


gist to her Majesty. 
Whitehall, Aug. 7.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Hudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from the natural, and will perform every 


motion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an improvement in this art 
he has received a diploma from the American Institute. 


Dr. F. respectfully solicits the attention of the public to his most extraordinary and eff.- 


Ireland, granting to George, Earl of Munster, Colonel in the Army, the office and | ©3¢ious eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation and 
place of Governer and Captain of her Majesty's Castle of Windsor. The weakness of the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eye fora 


length of time, and despairing of ever recovering the use of it, was recommended to tr; 


Queen has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great | Dr. F’s. eye water, and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 
P pa 7 : 
Seal of the said United Kingdom, granting to the said George Earl of Munster, | days that he could distinguish objects at a considerable distarce, and it is now completely 
the office of Constable of her Majesty’s Castle of Windsor, as also the office of restored. References can be given to some of the most respectable persons in this city 
’ 


Lieutenant of the said Castle. The Queen haa also been pleased to direct let- . 


ters patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the said United Kingdom, con- | § 


t is not prepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 138 Chamber-st. 
Dr. F.’s business having much increased, Dr. Glenny, a member of the Royal College of 
urgeons, London, and of the New York Medical Society, has joined him, in whose denta! 


stituting and appointing the Right Honourable William Sturges Bourne, to be attainments every reliance can be placed, and whose premium incorruptible teeth are of 


the best quality. Fullsetts are warranted to remain permanent to the gums, without the 


Warden and Keeper of the New Forest, in the county of Southampton. The | use of springs or ligatures. A lotion engaged to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose 
Queen has been pleased to order a conge d'elire to pass the Great Seal of the | teeth. Also, toothache drops, that will cure the most violent toothache in a few moments, 





United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, empowering the Dean and Chapter | #24 at the same time preserve the teeth. 138 Chamber, opposite Hudson-st._ (Sept 9-3m. 


of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, to elect a bishop of that See, the same 
being void by the death of the Hon. Dr. Edward Grey, late Bishop thereof ; and 
her Majesty has also been pleased to recommend the very Rev. Thomas Mus- 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line. 


) 
FR New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York onthe Ist January, May aad 


grave, Doctor in Divinity, to be elected by the said Dean and Chapter, Bishop of | September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 


that See. The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under | ang October. 


the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, conferring 


Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembe- 


the honour of Knighthood on William Henry Rough, Esq., Serjeant at Law, | From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Ceylon. 
War-Office, Aug. 11.—Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards —Hon. H. 


Vesey Dawson, to be Ens. and Lieut., by pur., v. Russell, whose appointment | — 


has not taken place. Scots Fusilier Guards —Col. J. Aitchison, tobe Lieut. 
Col. by pur., v. Douglas Mercer, who retires upon half-pay unattached ; Col. W. 
H. Scott, to be Maj., by pur. v. Aitchison; Lieut.-Col. J. O. Glover, from half- 
pay unattached, to be Capt., v. Scott; Lieut. and Capt. J.G Robinson, to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col., by pur., v. Glover, who rets.; Ens. and Lieut. R. Moor- | 
som, to be Lieut. and Capt., by pur., v. Robinson; Ens. C. A. F. H. Berkeley, | 
from the 11th Ft., to be Ens. and Lieut. by pur., v. Moorsom. 11th Regt. of 





Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Augwet 


and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 


J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building 
BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & €O 


Agent in New York 
Agents at Havre 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail frorn New York on the Ist, and from Liverpoo! on the 16th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—16th November 

Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—l6th Decen ber. 

Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 

New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—J6th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 





York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 


Ft.—C. D. Osborn, gent., tobe Ens., by pur., v. Berkeley, app. to the Scots Fu- sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 


sileer Gds. 12th Ft.—Lieut. E. Walhouse, to be Capt., by pur.. v. Bayley, who vided, without wines, &c. $120 


rice of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 


rets.; Ens. T. A. Gerard, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Walhouse. 14th Ft.— Lieut. | who will make every exertion to ————— satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 


’ ’ owners of these ships will be responsi 
D. M’Phee, from h. p. 79th Ft. to be Lt., v. Hon. B. C. Yelverton, who exchs. unless regular bills’ of leding are signed therefor. Por freight or passage “Py 0 
ork, or ta 


—22d Ft.: T. L. P. Moore, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Stewart who rets.—26th 
Ft.: W. Postlethwaite, Gent.to be Ens. by pur. v. Macdonell, who rets.—54th 


e for any letters, parcels or packages sent by there 


E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New 


(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 





Ft.: Gent. Cad. P. L. C. Paget, fromthe Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. 
vy. Macpherson, prom. in the RI. African Colonial Corps. —69th Ft.: D. Edward, 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 2th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, &h, 


» Asst.-S .v. Fly . FE sane ": G ’ ,. | 8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
a ~~ Mil ea ay ad — i m 2 P sagas 1 : packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
J , . . . - Vv. ’ en s 


F. E. Sorell, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Falconer who rets.—83d Ft.; Lt. W. 
S. Durie, from the 94th Ft., to be Lt., v. Bowles, who exchs.—94th Ft.: Lt. F. 
William Bowles, from the 83d Ft. to be Lieutenant, v. Durie, who exchanges.— 
96th Ft.: Lt. G. Anderson, to be Capt. by pur. v. Auldjo, who ret.; Ens. B. H. 
Tarleton, to be Lieutenant, by pur. v. Anderson ; A. Fraser, gent., to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Tarleton.—Unatt.: Lt. J. Watson, from the 38th Ft. to be Capt. by pur. 
—Staff.: Col. C. H. Churchill, of the 31st Ft. to be Quartermaster Gen. to the 
Queen’s troops serving in the East Indies, v. Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. 
— Hospital Staff.: To be Assist. Sur. to the Forces.—W. M‘Caskill, M.D.; E. 
Robertson, M. D.; F. Roberts, gent., v. Dick, app. to the 12th Ft.—Memoran- 
| dum.: Capt. C. Beale, upon h.p. unatt. has been allowed to ret. from the sertice, 
by the sale of an unatt. company, he being about to become a settler in the | 
colonies. 
Office of Ordnance, Ang 8.—RI. Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. T. A. 
Lethbridge, to be Adj. v. Smith, ret. 








Ur een OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. College of Physicians and Sur- 
greons —The Trustees have the satisfaction to announce that the new, large and 

commodious College Edifice erecting in Crosby street, will be completed in season for the | 

ensuing course of Lectures, which will commence on the first Monday in November next, | 

and continue for four months. | 
J, Augustine Smith, M.D., Professor of Physiology. | 
Alexander 4I. Stevens, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. (To lecture at the New | 

York Hospital.) | 
Joseph Mather Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Clini- | 

cal Medicine. | 
Edward Delafield, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the diseases of women and | 

| children, 

| John B. Beck, M.D., Professor of materia medica and medical jurisprudence. 

| Jehn Torrey, M.D., Professor of chemistry and botany. 

| john R. Rhinelander, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. (Lectures on general, surgical and | 

| pathological anatomy.) 

} Alban G. Smith, M.D., Professor of the principles and practice of surgery 

Amariah Brigham, M.D., Lecturer on Special Anatomy. i 

| The expense of attending a compicte course of Lectures by all the Professors is $108. 

{ By order. J. AUGUSTINE SMITH, M.D., Pres't. 

[Sept.23—4t.} N. H. DERING, M.D., Registrar | 


| _ —_—_—— ' 
| 
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E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, & CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
See to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Mr, G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of W years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburah, Manchester, &c ., and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used forthat purpose. 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free trom pain for life. 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass ali others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rey. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
m as’ eluurch. (Sept. 9—5t.eow* 


HEAP ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidere: linen-cambrick hand«erchiefs, the newest 
aud most fashionable patterns, in great variety,— For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business, Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively seiling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— | 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, | 
July 15.) 4 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 
ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive aad superior 








(Pet25-3m.1 





assortinent of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fasiionsblie shapes, which cannot t 
surpassed for ineness aml beauty of colour, intheUpion Also,a soiemhd assortment o 
Spring lubvons, newly received 


MULE PREMICM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medai, ant Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded forthe “ best Incorruptibie Teeth, superior method of inser ing and 
ixing thom in the mouth, and improvemenisain the art of Dentistry,*to JONATHAN 
DOIMSE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Netural History, 4c. dec. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Meehanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (meas Chatham street.) New Vork, (Feb. 11.) 












Ships. Masters. [{ Days of —_ from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre . 
pork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. Ll 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, * 16, “ 24,June &8jMarchi, “ 16, “ 8, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, % 36, 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard,/Feb. 8, “ 16, * 24) “ 16, “* Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| *“* 16, “ 24, July SJAprit 1, “ 16, * @& 
Formosa, W. B.Orne,} “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16] “ 8, Sept. 1, *% M, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt|March 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, * Jan. L 
Poland, Anthony, (Aprii 16, ‘“ 24,Aug. 8jJune 1, * 16, “ & 
Albany, J. Johnston,|; “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 164 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “© 16, “ 8, Fed 1, 
Sully, Dies, 1. * MB “ @ Mepis t, * Bw * 6 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele t accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising ail that may be required for comfort and convenience, it~ 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a+ 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses oc 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broads. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sai! on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
fork. | ondon-. 

St. James, W H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 17, June 37, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | “ , - se et fF ef 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, * 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Mov. 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 17, * 27, 
Quebec, F. H- Hebard, om © em ¢* eS Ye 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 2, © JApril 7, Aug. 7, Dec 


| 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1)“ 17, “ 37, 
poe y 





RRS ES 


Samson, R. Sturges, om, me £8 ee * FH ee 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 2, “ 20,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 3, “ 17, “ #217, “ 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | “ 10, “™ 10, ‘mi «*«§ & * & * 
Westminster, |G. Moore, 1 * 9, “ 90, “ 90,\June 7, Oct. 7, Ped 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by abi 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, Ac. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin pass age is now fixed at $140, outward, for euch one, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regwiar Bids of 
Lading are signed thvrefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 1M Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londoa 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


= 








Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Salm from 
fork. i Liverpoel. 

North America, |C. Dixey, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. I6, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “ o @ * a” o> = a, 
Europe, qA.C. Marshall) “ 16, “ 16, * 4 ee 1, Jaly 1, Nov 
Shetheki, F. P. Allen, “Gh *f * oe & = a * 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, [Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16 “* WK ® 
Geo. Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8 * 8 “ 8] “ %, % &, © 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ %16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec 
United States, |{N.H.Holdrege “ 24, “ M4, “ %,' “© 8 “ @& ® 
South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, Jury 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, ‘ 16, “ 
Pennsylvania, aoe 1° = = es - ee oe ore 
England, B. L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan 
St. Andrew, Thompson. \ on “% “SHI * & © aa re 
Orpheus, I. Bursley. j pril tl. Aug. I, Dec. 1,] * 16, “ 16 rs 
Independence, | E. Nye, Ae 8 8 © Be oe oe, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,jJune 1, Oct. 1, Ped Ld 
Virginian, 1. Harris, .*sh a fe ew Se Um 





These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the beet kind Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the oles 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil] be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consigness of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bngiand, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, NY 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KSRMIT, DLE 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpoo! ‘ 
Cunsigness of shipe Penney! vania, Rescoc, Goo. Washington, and Indepencence 
ee GUNNELL, MINTURN & Co. N- 4 


CEARNS, CRARY & Cv., Liv 
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